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OM  AUGUSTINE  BAKER  is  best 
known  to  English  readers  as  the  author 
of  the  book  Sancta  Sophia,  a  treatise  on 
contemplative  prayer  which  has  been  several 
times  reprinted.  To  speak  of  him  as  the  author 
of  that  work  is,  indeed,  not  strictly  accurate;  for, 
though  the  substance  of  the  work  is  wholly  his, 
the  arrangement  and  form  are  due  to  Dom 
Serenus  Cressy,  a  masterly  editor.  As  the 
original  title  page  tells  us,  the  book  was  "  ex 
tracted  out  of  more  than  XL  treatises  written  by 
the  late  Ven.  Father  Augustin  Baker,  a  monk  of 
the  English  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Order  of 
S.  Benedict :  and  methodically  digested  by  the 
R.  F.  Serenus  Cressy,  of  the  same  Order  and 
Congregation."  Of  the  treatises  which  were 
used  by  Dom  Cressy  many  are  still  preserved,  at 
least  in  copies,  among  the  English  Benedictines. 
Father  Baker  was  a  great  reader  of  works 
dealing  with  mystical  prayer.  Though  the  range 
of  his  reading  was  perhaps  not  very  extensive, 
yet  he  cultivated  this  field  assiduously  and  with 
an  intense  practical  reference.  Among  the  writers 
whom  he  studied  none  appealed  to  him  more 
than  those  fellow-countrymen  of  his,  who  in  the 
fourteenth  century  formed  quite  a  school  of 
English  mystics.  Master  Walter  Hilton  and  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Cloud  of  Unknowing 
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were  special  favourites,  and  his  writings  do  fre 
quent  homage  to  them.  The  Scala  Perfectionis 
is  represented,  for  instance,  in  an  eloquent 
chapter  of  Sancta  Sophia ,  while  to  the  Cloud  he 
devoted  a  special  expository  treatise,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Secretum,  sive  Mysticum.  It 
is  from  this  treatise  that  the  present  book  is 
compiled. 

The  Secretum  was  written  by  Father  Baker 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Benedictine  nuns  of 
the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Consolation,  at 
Cambrai  (now  at  Stanbrook),  to  which  com 
munity  the  author  was  then  acting  as  spiritual 
director.  It  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
bears  the  date:  December  ist,  1629,  which  is 
confirmed  by  internal  evidence.  The  second  part 
was  probably  written  before  the  end  of  the  same 
year.  Of  the  two  parts  the  second  is  the  better 
known.  Indeed  it  has  been  assumed  by  some 
writers  who  have  referred  to  the  Secretum — as 
by  Dom  Norbert  Sweeney  in  his  Life  and  Spirit 
of  Father  Augustine  Baker,  and  by  Joseph  Gillow 
in  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  English 
Catholics — that  the  first  part  was  lost;  and  Father 
Henry  Collins,  who  published  in  1871  an  edition 
of  the  Cloud  "with  notes  and  a  preface  by  Father 
Augustine  Baker,  O.S.B.,"  quotes  exclusively 
from  the  second  part  of  the  treatise.  But  Miss 
Evelyn  Underbill,  in  her  edition  of  the  same 
book  (1912),  is  aware  that  both  parts  are  extant 
in  the  library  of  Ampleforth  Abbey. 
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The  Ampleforth  MSS.  are  two  thin  octavos 
bound  in  parchment,  containing  together  337 
pages  of  close  handwriting.  They  are  copies, 
made  in  the  year  1678,  of  a  copy  which  bore  the 
date  1657.  The  scribe  (Wilfrid  Reeve,  then  a 
monk  at  S.  Gregory's,  Douai,  a  friend  of  the 
well-known  Oxford  antiquary,  Anthony  Wood, 
and  an  industrious  copyist)  tells  us,  of  the  first 
part,  that  "  this  copy  was  transcribed  out  of  the 
copy  of  1657,  which  is  said,  by  the  person  that 
writ  it,  to  have  been  compared  with  the  original." 
Of  the  further  history  of  the  MSS.  nothing  is 
known;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  once 
belonged  to  the  English  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
SS.  Adrian  and  Denis,  at  Lambspring  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  that  they  came  to 
Ampleforth,  with  some  other  books  from  the 
same  source,  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century. 
The  Secretum  was  known  in  its  entirety  to  Father 
Baker's  first  biographers. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Secretum  differ  in  charac 
ter.  In  the  second  part  the  author  goes  through 
the  Cloud  chapter  by  chapter,  supplying  such 
commentary  as  seemed  to  him  necessary.  In  the 
first  part,  however,  he  discourses  at  large  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book,  which  he  describes  as 
"  active  mystic  contemplation."  But  a  very  con 
siderable  portion  of  this  first  part — with  a  few 
paragraphs  in  the  second — is  occupied  by  an 
account  of  his  own  mystical  experience,  set  forth 
as  the  experience  of  a  scholar,  or  disciple,  whose 
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direction  he  had  undertaken.    It  is  to  this  personal 
matter  that  we  have  given  the  name  of  the  Con- 

O 

fessions  of  Father  Baker. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Father  Baker's  treatises 
will  know  that  he  is  exceedingly  discursive,  treat 
ing  his  points  with  great  copiousness,  and  not 
seldom  indulging  in  long  digressions.  Dom 
Serenus  Cressy  has  hardly  received  enough  credit 
for  the  solid  work  which  he  put  into  the  con 
struction  of  Sancta  Sophia.  In  the  present  case 
also  it  has  seemed  best  to  copy  the  method  of 
Father  Baker's  first  editor.  Thus,  since  the 
treatise  deals  directly  with  contemplative  prayer 
and  the  personal  experiences  are  recounted  only 
as  they  are  suggested  by  various  aspects  of  this 
subject,  the  record  must  be  pieced  together  from 
passages  scattered  up  and  down  the  treatise, 
without  chronological  order  though  with  minute 
chronological  indications.  And,  in  consequence, 
this  book  might  be  described  as  a  collection  of 
digressions.  Whether  the  patchwork  has  been 
skilfully  sewn  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of 
the  reader. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  reproduced  the  treatise  as  it  stands 
and  to  have  left  to  the  reader  the  task  of  in 
tegrating  its  diffuse  substance.  And  some  may 
regret  the  omission  of  the  spiritual  doctrine  to 
which  the  personal  record  serves  as  illustration. 
To  these  objections  it  is  answered  that  the  modern 
reader  would  not  have  patience  with  the  Secretum 
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as  it  stands;  and  secondly  that  its  spiritual  doc 
trine  is  already  presented,  in  an  admirably  ordered 
form,  in  Sancta  Sophia.  Therefore,  in  this  edition 
of  what  is  truly  the  autobiography  of  a  mystic, 
the  substance  of  the  Secretum  has  been  rearranged 
quite  freely,  the  autobiographical  data  being  as 
sembled  in  one  continuous  narrative  and  only  so 
much  of  the  other  matter  reproduced  as  seemed 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  personal 
record.  The  editor  has  exercised  his  judgement 
freely  in  arrangement  and  omission;  but  the  text 
here  given  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  faithful  repro 
duction  of  the  Secretum.  The  spelling  and  punc 
tuation  have  been  modernised,  and  some  few 
connecting  words  added  or  suppressed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Father  Baker  attributes 
his  mystical  experience  to  another  person,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  "  scholar  "  of  his.  This  is  no 
more  than  a  literary  device,  of  which  there  is  a 
well-known  example  in  Second  Corinthians  and 
which  has  been  frequently  employed.  Cassian 
reports  that  "our  seniors  used  to  conceal  the 
marvels  of  their  own  good  deeds  and  their  own 
acts,  which  they  were  obliged  to  bring  forward 
in  conference  for  the  instruction  of  the  juniors, 
and  were  wont  to  narrate  them  under  cover  of 
other  persons"  (Conferences,  XVII.  24).  It  is 
an  impersonal  form  of  narrative  dictated  by  a 
very  natural  modesty.  But  the  disguise  is  here 
at  least  easy  to  penetrate.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Father  Baker  deceived,  or  expected  to 
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deceive,  even  the  most  simple  of  his  readers  by 
this  detailed  history. 

Some  readers  will  be  puzzled  by  those  "  cor 
poral  passages  "  which  Father  Baker  reports  with 
such  detail  and  fulness.  Certainly  he  was  himself 
deeply  interested  in  the  experience  and  makes  no 
secret  of  this  interest.  It  is  true  that  he  hesitates 
whether  to  ascribe  them  to  a  physical  or  to  a 
spiritual  cause;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  strongly 
inclined  to  adopt  a  spiritual,  or  rather  a  psychical 
explanation.  We  should  note,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  is  no  question  here  of  any  extraordinary 
supernatural  effects  such  as  are  recounted  in  the 
lives  of  many  great  mystics.  His  "corporal 
passages  "  are  not  in  the  same  category  as  the 
stigmata  of  S.  Francis.  Towards  such  phenomena 
his  attitude  is  strictly  in  accord  with  Catholic 
theology,  which  regards  them  as  possible  con 
comitants  of  the  mystical  life,  but  as  no  essential 
element  in  it.  They  are  neither  certain  signs  nor 
necessary  effects  of  sanctity.  And  his  own 
spiritual  achievement  was  marked  by  the  entire 
cessation  of  these  experiences.  What  then  are 
we  to  think  of  them  ?  For  himself  Father  Baker 
wonders  that  he  could  have  such  sensible  experi 
ence  of  the  operations  of  his  soul  as  he  seemed 
to  have.  He  fears  that  his  account  will  not 
square  with  the  views  of  the  philosophers  as  to 
the  soul's  residence  in  the  body;  and  in  this  he 
would  seem  to  be  right.  Nor  do  we  expect  that 
a  modern  psychologist  will  be  more  favourable 
than  a  scholastic. 
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And  yet  the  difficulty  is  not  a  considerable 
one,  and,  as  often,  concerns  only  the  interpreta 
tion  of  a  real  experience,  an  interpretation  which 
Father  Baker  presents  with  all  diffidence.  We 
should  note  and  remember  in  all  this  matter  the 
clear  declaration  (p.  95)  that  "this  exercise  of 
his  was  spiritual  and  not  corporal  or  sensible." 
But,  as  the  same  sentence  continues :  "  it  was 
after  this  manner  exercised  upon  or  in  the  body 
with  change  of  place  in  it."  It  is,  then,  the  ap 
parent  localisation  of  his  spiritual  affections 
which  appeared  so  strange  to  Father  Baker.  He 
does  not  himself — as  will  be  manifest  in  the  text 
—insist  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretation, 
though  strongly  inclined  to  accept  it.  Dom 
Cressy,  m  dealing  with  the  same  matter,  thus 
summarises  the  narrative  of  the  text :  "...  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his  soul  did  work  and  exer 
cise  them  [the  aspirations]  without  the  body,  as 
it  were  without  the  doors  and  windows  thereof, 
as  if  he  directed  his  working  (which  was  purely 
of  will)  forth  of  the  body;  but  afterwards  his 
internal  workings  seemed  to  draw  towards  and 
into  the  body,  but  yet  without  any  motion  pro 
duced  in  the  body,  for  this  action,  though  it 
seemed  to  be  exercised  upon  the  body,  yet  it 
was  an  action  purely  spiritual.  Notwithstanding 
a  while  afterwards  his  workings  were  accom 
panied  with  violent  workings  in  the  body, 
[as]  stretching  out  of  right  arm  (especially' 
during  his  evening  recollections)  which  motions 
passed  with  great  readiness  and  no  harm  or 
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peril  to  corporal  health  came  by  them.  .  .  . 
All  this  while  his  exercise  was  a  draining  or 
drawing  up  of  the  soul  or  somewhat  of  it — 
which  it  was  or  how  to  term  it,  he  knew 
not — towards  the  head,  the  seat  of  its 
faculties." 

Enough  has  perhaps  now  been  said  to  explain 
these  "corporal  passages,"  and  Father  Baker 
himself  supplies  more  commentary  in  the  text. 
In  addition  to  his  remarks  on  "abstraction" 
(p.  98)  as  supplying  a  possible  theory  of  his  ex 
perience,  we  may  quote  what  he  says  on  the  same 
point  in  his  Life  of  Dame  Gertrude  More  (ed. 
Weld-Blundell,  1910,  Vol.  I.,  p.  95):  "The 
results  of  God's  action  were  apparent  in  Dame 
Gertrude.  For  by  virtue  of  her  recollections 
and  profound  introversions,  her  passions  and 
internal  senses,  in  course  of  time,  and  indeed  a 
good  space  before  her  last  illness,  became  much 
quieter.  .  .  .  The  excessive  activity  of  her  in 
ternal  senses  died  away,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
numbed  by  her  profound  introversion.  By  this 
means,  I  think,  was  accomplished  what  some 
writers  describe  as  the  drawing  of  the  external 
senses  into  the  internal,  and  the  internal  into  the 
fund  or  depth  of  the  soul,  though  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  understand  what  these  writers  mean 
to  convey." 

The  Introduction  contains  an  account  of  Father 
Baker's  life,  supplementing  the  record  of  the 
Secretum.  In  preparing  this  account  the  editor 
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has  made  use  especially  of  the  extant  manuscript 
lives,  about  which  a  word  may  now  be  said. 

The  chronicler,  Dom  Benet  Weldon  (died 
1713),  records  that  Father  Baker's  life  was 
"written  by  five  several  persons  of  his  Congre 
gation.  First  by  himself  it  was  begun,  as  many 
holy  persons  have  done;  then  it  was  thoroughly 
written  by  his  intime  friend  and  disciple,  Father 
Leander  Pritchard,  in  a  very  particular  manner; 
and  very  devoutly  Father  Peter  Salvin  also  writ 
it;  and  very  curiously  and  notably  also  did  Dame 
dementia  Cary  commit  to  posterity  this  Ven. 
Father's  life  in  her  pen;  but  most  methodically 
Father  Serenus  Cressy  hath  expressed  it  .  .  ." 
(Collection^  I.  317).  Of  these  five  biographies 
only  the  last  is  certainly  known  to  exist.  It  is 
extant  in  several  copies,  but  has  never  been 
prmted.  However,  the  printed  life  by  Dom 
Xorbert  Sweeney  (1861)  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
reproduction  of  :t.  Originally,  ]t  would  see' 
was  :n*:ev  I  by  Dom  Cressy  to  serve  as  an  intro 
duction  to  Sancta  Sophia  (1657),  but  withheld 
lest  *  k  should  prove  of  forbidding  size. 

Be-:::e-  this  -:fe;  there  is  also  a  shorfer  account 
by  o."  >wn  hand  which  is  probably  one  of 

the  other  four.  Iv  exists  ii  two  e^ies  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Rawlinson,  B.  4c4:  ••  ! 
MS.  Wood,  B.  4,  the  second  '.e;r.g  in  *v.e  hand 
writing  ^  Wilfrid  Reeve).  Th:-^:ve  has  been 
printe  :.  'without  sorre  additional  matter  con 
tained  in  appendices  ir  ^/:  .4mplefor:k  lf. 
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(Vol.  IV.,  1898-1899).  There  is  also,  at  Down 
side  Abbey,  a  fragment  of  another  life,  which 
from  its  fulness  of  detail  may  be  a  portion  of 
the  Pritchard  life. 

The  short  life  mentioned  above  and  the  narra 
tive  of  Dom  Cressy  agree  very  closely  and  often 
verbally,  so  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  nothing 
but  different  redactions  of  the  same  life.  How 
ever,  we  may  suppose  that  the  various  biographers 
made  free  use  of  what  had  been  written  before 
them,  as  Dom  Sweeney  has  done  with  Cressy. 
Of  Father  Baker's  own  account  we  have  a  trace 
in  the  vivid  narrative  of  the  incident  which  led 
to  his  conversion.  The  present  writer  has  in  his 
turn  made  free  use  of  the  MS.  lives,  and 
especially  of  Cressy.  The  many  quotations  in 
the  Introduction  are  from  this  last  source. 

In  reading  this  account  and  the  narrative  of 
the  Secretum  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  full 
story  of  Father  Baker's  life  records  three  con 
versions — characterised  in  every  case  by  the 
assumption  of  the  practice  of  mental  prayer — 
of  which  the  "  first "  and  c<  second "  conver 
sions  of  the  Secretum  are  really  the  second  and 
third. 

Finally,  the  first  chapter  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  doctrine  of  San  eta  Sophia  with  regard  to 
prayer  and  provides  an  explanation  of  Father 
Baker's  terminology.  Examples  of  those  acts 
and  aspirations  of  which  he  has  so  much  to  say 
are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Sancta  Sophia  and 
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have  also  been  published  separately.  Father 
Baker's  doctrine  and  practice,  as  also  an  account 
of  some  opposition  which  he  met  with,  may  be 
found  set  forth  in  the  published  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dame  Gertrude  More. 


S.  BENET'S  HALL, 
OXFORD. 
1922. 


Introduction 

DAVID  AUGUSTINE  BAKER  was  born 
at  Abergavenny,  in  the  year  1575,  of 
prosperous  folk,  his  father  being  steward 
to  Lord  Abergavenny  and  his  mother  a  daughter 
of  Lewis  Ap  John,  vicar  of  Abergavenny.  His 
name  in  baptism  was  David,  the  name  of  Augus 
tine,  by  which  he  is  more  generally  known,  being 
assumed  by  him  when  he  became  a  Benedictine. 
His  parents — so  Cressy  tells  us — were  virtuous 
and  devout,  professing  the  religion  of  the  state, 
though  never  "with  much  zeal  to  their  new 
church  or  aversion  from  the  Catholic."  The 
young  David  was  sent  first  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  and  from  there  (1590)  to  Broadgate's 
Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford.  When 
at  Oxford  "  though  the  scholar  made  some  pro 
gress  in  secular  learning,  yet  by  the  contagion 
and  temptation  of  ill  companions  he  fell  into 
many  youthful  disorders  and  withal  to  an  utter 
neglect  of  all  duties  of  piety  and  religion.  Yet 
there  remained  in  him  a  natural  modesty  whereby 
he  was  restrained  from  a  scandalous  impudence 
in  sin." 

After  two  years  spent  at  Oxford,  and  before 
he  had  finished  his  course,  he  was  summoned 
home  by  his  father,  who  had  conceived  definite 
plans  for  his  settlement  in  life.  These  included 
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an  advantageous  marriage  and  preferment  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  But  both  came  to  nought, 
and  the  young  man  was  now  set  to  the  study  of 
the  law  under  his  elder  brother,  Richard.  After 
four  years  spent  at  home  he  was  sent  to  London 
and  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
subsequently  (i  596)  of  the  Inner  Temple.  "  All 
this  time  our  young  man  seems  to  have  lived  as 
if  God  had  forgotten  him  or  not  thought  him 
worthy  of  His  care.  Those  ill  seeds  which  were 
so  early  sown  in  him  remained  yet,  though  indeed 
the  occasions  and  temptations  to  execute  them 
were  not  so  frequent  or  violent.  But  as  for  his 
neglect  of  God,  by  a  customary  omission  of  all 
devotion,  it  came  to  some  degree  of  atheism  : 
that  is,  if  not  to  a  full  persuasion  yet  at  least  to  a 
doubtful  suspicion  that  there  was  no  God  at  all." 
His  brother  Richard  died  and  David  Baker 
was  summoned  home,  his  father  securing  him 
the  post  of  Recorder  of  Abergavenny.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  he  had  to  attend  courts 
and  determine  suits  in  various  places.  "  Now  it 
happened  that  in  his  return  from  such  a  journey 
homewards  .  .  .  Mr.  Baker  being  in  some  pro 
found  thoughts  and  not  marking  the  way,  instead 
of  going  on  forwards  to  a  ford  by  which  an  im 
petuous  river  might  be  safely  passed,  he  let  his 
horse  conduct  him  by  a  narrow  beaten  path  which 
at  last  brought  him  to  the  middle  of  a  wooden 
foot-bridge,  lar^e  enough  at  the  first  entrance 
but  growing  still  more  and  more  narrow  and  of 
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an  extraordinary  height  above  the  water.     He 
perceived  not  his  danger  till  the  horse,  by  stop 
ping  suddenly  and  trembling,  with  neighing  and 
loud  snorting,  gave  his  rider  notice  of  the  danger, 
which  he  soon  perceived  to  be  no  less  than  present 
death.     To  go  forward  or  backward  was  impos 
sible,  and   to  leap  into  the  river,  which  being 
narrow  there  was  extreme  deep  and  violent  (be 
sides  the  greatness  of  its  precipice),  seemed  to 
him  who  could  not  swim  all  one  as  to  leap  into 
his  grave.     In  this  extreme  danger,  out  of  which 
neither  human  prudence  nor  indeed  any  natural 
cause  could  rescue  him,  necessity  forced  him  to 
raise  his  thoughts  to  some  power  and  help  above 
nature;  whereupon  he  framed  in  his  mind  such 
an  internal  resolution  as  this  :    If  ever  I  escape 
this  danger,  I  will  believe  there  is  a  God  who 
hath  more  care  of  my  life  and  safety  than  I  have 
had  of  His  love  and  worship.   Thus  he  thought^ 
and  immediately  thereupon  he   found   that  his 
horse's  head  was  turned  and  both  horse  and  man 
out  of  all  danger.  This  he  plainly  saw;  but  by  what 
means  this  was  brought  to  pass  he  never  could 
imagine.     However  he  never  had  any  doubt  but 
that  his  deliverance  was  supernatural.     A  deep 
resentment  of  so  great  a  mercy  wrought  in  him  a 
serious  care  to  serve  God  according  to  that  dim 
light  which  he  had  of  Him.     So  that  from  this 
time  he  resolved  not  only  to  believe  God  and 
His  holy  Providence,  but  also  in  some  good  way 
or  other  to  serve  Him."     (Quoted  in  Cressy, 
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probably   from   the  account  written   by  Father 
Baker  himself.) 

As  a  consequence  of  this  conversion  he  began 
to  study  religious  books  and  to  enquire  into  the 
Reformation  controversy.  His  method  in  this 
matter  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that  we  may 
give  Cressy's  description  in  full.  "  His  opinion 
was  that  next  to  prayer  the  most  probable 
means  of  finding  the  truth  was  reading  with  in 
difference  and  so  as  to  give  liberty  to  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  operate  afterwards.  As  for  disputing 
he  made  not  so  much  account  of  it,  by  reason 
that  it  is  apt  to  raise  in  men's  minds  passions, 
desire  of  victory,  etc.,  unless  the  disputant's  heart 
were  by  a  serious  conversion  first  prepared  for 
divine  truth.  Although  he  knew  one  having 
been  converted  by  occasion  of  a  bitter  reprehen 
sion  that  a  good  Catholic  priest  gave  him,  for 
that  he,  being  a  vain  young  man,  should  dare  to 
censure  and  contemn  the  Fathers  and  Councils 
of  the  Church;  who  was  said  by  another  Catholic 
gentleman  to  have  been  scolded  into  the  Church." 

His  prayer  and  reading  led  him  to  make  his 
submission  to  the  Church  and  he  was  reconciled 
by  one  of  the  missionary  priests,  Father  Richard 
Floyd  the  elder,  who  was  then  serving  the  needs 
of  the  scattered  Catholics  of  that  district.  "  The 
which  conversion  demonstrated  itself  to  be  most 
cordial  and  satisfactory  by  the  effects  following, 
both  regarding  him  and  others.  For  upon  the 
first  general  confession  made  by  him  in  order  to 
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his  reconciliation  all  his  habitual  deeply-rooted 
vices  were  at  once  most  miraculously  even  rooted 
out  of  his  heart,  and  the  serpent's  head  with  that 
one  blow  was  mortally  wounded  and  crushed. 
Instead  of  sensuality  that  before  had  reigned  in 
him,  there  sprang  up  a  desire  of  spiritual  perfec 
tion  to  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  all  sensual 
pleasures  and  abandoning  all  secular  designs.  And 
that  contempt  of  riches  and  honour,  which  he 
seemed  naturally  to  have  in  some  good  measure, 
grace  did  so  perfect  that  it  made  him  not  only 
averted  from  the  world  but  also  to  aspire  and 
mightily  thirst  after  purity  of  soul."  As  to  the 
effects  of  his  conversion  upon  others,  we  are  told 
that  he  was  the  means  of  reconciling  various 
people,  among  them  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
that  his  converts  ever  showed  great  constancy  in 
persecution,  "  because  his  care  was  much  to  breed 
in  their  hearts  a  love  of  God  and  holiness,  and  in 
their  minds  a  conviction  of  divine  truth."  For 
himself  he  felt  drawn  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  religious  state  and  began  to  cast  about  for  the 
means  to  satisfy  his  desire.  He  was  told  that  he 
might  meet  in  London  with  priests  of  Religious 
Orders,  and  to  London  therefore  he  directed  his 
steps.  All  this  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  and 
that  same  year  saw  the  arrival  in  England  of 
some  Englishmen  who  had  become  Benedictine 
monks  in  the  monasteries  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
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With  some  difficulty  they  had  obtained  from 
their  superiors  and  the  Holy  See  permission  to 
join  that  band  of  missionary  priests  who  had 
ministered  to  the  harassed  Catholics  of  this 
country  during  the  long  persecution  of  Eliza 
beth's  reign,  at  the  peril  and  in  very  many  cases 
with  the  loss  of  their  lives.  In  the  sequel  some 
of  these  Benedictines  also  were  to  meet  their 
deaths  on  the  scaffold.  David  Baker,  as  he  still 
was,  met  in  London  some  English  monks  of  the 
Italian  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  known  briefly  as  the  Cassinese  Congrega 
tion.  With  their  advice  and  assistance  he  made 
his  way  to  Italy,  and  took  the  Benedictine  habit 
and  the  name  of  Augustine  at  the  monastery  of 
S.  Justina,  Padua,  on  the  2yth  of  May  in  the 
year  1605. 

It  was  during  his  novitiate  at  Padua,  in  a 
monastery  noted  for  its  strict  observance,  that 
Dom  Augustine  Baker  first  attempted  the  practice 
of  mental  prayer.  "  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
made  three  several  attempts  upon  the  practice  of 
mental  prayer,  the  which  attempts  he  usually 
called  conversions,  for  in  his  judgement  a  re 
ligious  person  who  did  not  prosecute  mental 
prayer  was  scarce  worthy  to  be  reputed  a  person 
converted  from  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
world.  This  was  his  first  attempt  in  his  novice- 
ship  at  Padua;  the  second  was  some  three  years 
after  in  England  before  he  was  a  priest;  the  third 
some  twelve  years  after  that,  about  the  forty- 
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fifth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  a  priest."  In 
this  first  conversion  he  devoted  himself  for  the 
space  of  about  three  months  to  the  practice  of 
meditation.  "  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  being 
now  become  ripe  for  a  more  pure  and  perfect 
prayer  of  the  will,  but  neither  in  books  nor  by 
any  instructions  finding  any  directions  thereunto, 
his  recollection  which  had  been  formerly  pro 
found  became  much  distracted,  and  his  heart 
cold,  dry  and  void  of  all  good  affections.  Upon 
this  change  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  devotion 
by  means  of  all  the  ways  and  means  he  could, 
seeking  out  the  most  moving  books  and  pictures 
he  could  hear  of;  but  all  in  vain.  No  working 
of  the  imagination  or  understanding  could  any 
longer  produce  any  effect  upon  the  will.  Hereby 
it  came  to  pass  that  his  recollections  were  now  so 
full  of  aridities  and  distractions  and  became  so 
burdensome  to  him  that  he  had  not  the  courage 
or  patience  to  continue  them,  but  giving  over 
mental  prayer  he  contented  himself  with  his  vocal 
prayers  and  exterior  observances,  the  virtue  of 
which  in  a  condition  of  so  great  solitude  was  so 
small  (as  to  the  working  a  good  disposition  in 
the  soul)  that  he  found  a  manifest  decay  in  piety 
and  all  internal  virtues,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he 
became  wholly  tepid  and  extroverted." 

This  sad  state  of  spiritual  unhappiness  com 
bined  with  the  circumstances  of  foreign  air  and 
foreign  regime  to  bring  on  a  serious  sickness,  so 
that  it  was  judged  expedient  that  Dom  Augustine 
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should  return  to  England  before  the  end  of  his 
year's  novitiate.  He  set  out  upon  this  journey 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  leisurely  and 
studying  the  peoples  and  countries  through  which 
he  would  pass.  But  this  intention  was  overruled 
by  a  secret  impulse,  of  which  he  could  give  him 
self  no  account,  so  that  he  made  the  journey  to 
London  at  post  haste.  When  he  arrived  in  that 
qity  he  learnt  that  his  father  was  lying  danger 
ously  ill.  He  hastened  home  and  arrived  in  time 
to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  and 
to  comfort  him  in  his  last  illness.  After  settling 
all  his  affairs  he  returned  to  London  and  put 
himself  under  the  authority  of  his  religious 
superiors.  Within  a  short  time  he  made  his 
religious  profession  and  took  up  a  life  of  retire 
ment  and  prayer. 

When  the  English  monks  arrived  in  England 
in  1603  they  found  surviving  one  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  Dom  Sigebert  Buckley, 
then  an  old  man  of  eighty-six,  who  had  spent  the 
whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign  in  prison.  In  him,  as 
the  last  survivor  of  Westminster  Abbey,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  monastery  and  of 
the  ancient  English  Benedictine  Congregation 
were  now,  according  to  the  Canon  Law,  vested. 
He  was  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  line  of  the 
English  Benedictines,  and  the  English  monks  of 
the  Cassinese  Congregation  were  no  less  anxious. 
Two  of  these  monks,  Dom  Anselm  Beech,  of 
Manchester,  and  Dom  Thomas  Preston,  a  Shrop- 
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shire  man,  took  the  leading  part  in  the  matter. 
Their  purpose  was  effected  on  November  2ist, 
1607,  when  two  English  priests,  having  made 
their  year's  novitiate,  were  professed  in  Dom 
Sigebert's  presence  and  then  by  him  formally 
admitted  and  aggregated  to  his  Abbey  of  West 
minster.  For  greater  security  the  act  was  repeated 
two  years  after  in  full  canonical  form.  About 
the  same  time  Dom  Augustine  Baker  also  was 
admitted  as  a  monk  of  Westminster.  He  tells 
us  in  his  Treatise  of  the  English  Mission  that 
"he,  by  the  counsel  and  leave  of  his  superiors, 
made  a  transition  into  the  English  Congregation 
shortly  after  the  first  erection  of  it,  towards  the 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  it."  After  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  English  Congregation  there  were 
therefore  three  separate  bodies  of  Benedictines 
working  on  the  English  mission  :  Anglo-Spanish, 
Anglo-Italians  and  English.  In  the  year  1619 
two  of  these  three  groups  coalesced  to  form  the 
English  Benedictine  Congregation  as  it  remains 
to  this  day. 

For  some  five  years  after  its  revival  in  1607 
the  English  Congregation  was  without  a  monas 
tery  of  its  own;  but,  in  or  about  the  year  1612, 
it  was  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  monastery 
of  S.  Lawrence,  at  Dieulouard  in  Lorraine  (now 
at  Ampleforth),  which  had  been  acquired  and 
established  by  English  monks  of  the  Spanish 
Congregation,  and  in  1614  it  obtained  full  pos 
session  of  this  house.  Dieulouard  thus  became 
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the  conventual  house  of  the  Westminster  monks, 
and  at  a  later  date  Dom  Augustine  Baker  himself 

o 

chose  it  expressly  for  his  monastery,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  resided  at  it. 

After  this  historical  narrative,  which  may  serve 
to  explain  his  ecclesiastical  position,  we  must 
return  to  personal  history.  We  have  said  that 
after  his  profession  he  adopted  a  life  of  retire 
ment.  It  was  about  this  time  (1607)  tnat  ne 
seriously  renewed  his  exercise  of  mental  prayer, 
and  this  is  his  second  conversion  (the  first  con 
version  of  the  Secretum).  He  lived  at  first  with 
a  young  convert  nobleman  and  then  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Fortescue.  The  course  of  this 
conversion  is  narrated  in  detail  in  the  Secretum 
and  is  set  forth  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  present 
book.  It  is  told  also  how  he  fell  from  the  con- 
tempktive  state,  to  which  he  had  attained,  into  a 
condition  of  desolation  and  lukewarmness.  When 
this  befell  him  he  determined  to  seek  ordination, 
hoping  by  the  grace  of  the  priesthood  to  over 
come  his  trial.  So  he  went  abroad  and  was 
ordained  priest  at  Rheims  about  the  year  1610. 
"  But  he  returned  as  tepid  and  indevout  a  priest 
as  he  had  been  in  his  laical  estate.  Thus  forsak 
ing  prayer  he  decayed  daily  in  spirit  and  became 
wholly  extroverted  in  his  life;  yea,  which  is  worse, 
he  came  to  entertain  a  greater  love  of  the  world 
and  money  and  greater  solicitudes  about  procur 
ing  a  livelihood  than  when  he  was  a  Protestant. 
Prone  also  he  was  at  that  time  to  have  fallen  into 
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great  sins  if  God  had  not  kept  off  the  occasions. 
Yet  all  this  time  of  his  state  of  decay  and  dis 
traction  he  had  many  and  great  remorses  and 
secret  reprehensions  of  conscience,  arguing  him 
of  his  infidelity  and  ingratitude  in  forsaking  God. 

"Now  all  this  is  to  be  understood  with  refer 
ence  or  comparison  to  his  former  high  state  of 
contemplation  or  perfection.  For  otherwise  his 
life  at  this  time  might  pass  and  was  irrepre- 
hensible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  yea,  perhaps  he 
was  not  much  condemned  by  those  to  whom  he 
revealed  his  conscience.  And  many  good  works 
he  did  which  in  the  judgement  of  the  world  have 
a  specious  show,  yet,  being  examined  by  that 
light  which  yet  in  some  measure  remained  in 
him,  were  judged  by  himself  of  little  or  no  merit, 
as  having  been  done  in  a  case  of  distraction  and 
extroversion  and  not  in  the  virtue  of  pure  internal 
prayer,  which  alone  causes  purity  of  intention. 

'This  state,  so  deplored  by  himself,  yet  was 
by  himself  afterwards  judged  to  have  been  per 
mitted  by  God's  divine  Providence  to  befall  him 
for  the  future  good  both  of  himself  and  others. 
For  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
prayer  was  a  continual  sting  to  incite  him  to 
resume  it,  and  the  memory  of  the  woeful  effects 
of  his  own  negligence  and  faintheartedness  was 
to  him  a  warning  to  keep  him  from  any  dis 
couragements  or  from  relinquishing-  his  addresses 
to  God." 

For  twelve  years  (1608-1620)  he  continued  in 
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this  unsatisfactory  state.  During  all  this  time  he 
lived  in  London,  performing  his  duty  as  a  priest 
and  adding  to  it  some  practice  of  the  law,  "not 
only  out  of  charity  for  his  brethren,  for  widows, 
orphans  and  distressed  persons,  but  also  for  other 
wealthier  and  greater  personages.  Yet  he  desired 
not  to  gain  much  by  these  ways,  but  rather  did 
such  affairs  to  gratify  those  persons  and  out  of 
other  human  and  civil  ends,  and  because  he  was 
loth  to  refuse  labour  for  anybody  or  in  any  em 
ployment."  But  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
he  chanced  upon  some  spiritual  books  and  par 
ticularly  upon  one  called  Speculum  Perfectionis, 
by  which  he  came  to  see  how  he  ought  to  have 
behaved  at  the  time  of  his  previous  conversion. 
Once  again  he  felt  strongly  called  to  the  practice 
of  mental  prayer  and  began  resolutely  to  accom 
modate  his  life  to  this,  his  third  conversion.  At 
first  he  intended  to  seek  a  place  of  retirement  in 
the  North  of  England;  but  his  superiors  settled 
him  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Philip  Fursden  in 
Devonshire.  This  was  about  May  of  the  year 
1620.  In  this  remote  chaplaincy  he  began  that 
spiritual  course  which  he  pursued  without  break 
until  his  death.  It  is  described  in  the  passages 
which  are  here  printed  from  the  Secretum. 

During  his  residence  with  the  Fursdens  the 
influence  of  his  devoted  life  had  some  effects 
which  deserve  record  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  upon  his  character.  After  a  first  acute 
temptation  to  abandon  this  retirement  he  "fixed 
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in  his  heart  a  firm  resolution  by  God's  grace  to 
give  himself  wholly  to  Him  and  to  make  internal 
prayer  his  daily  and  most  important  business, 
never  to  be  omitted,  neglected  or  postponed  to 
any  other  affairs  whatsoever."  He  was  a  suc 
cessful  missioner,  winning  many  souls  to  God 
and  to  the  Church,  not  by  disputation  or  per 
suasion  of  argument,  but  by  example  and  prayer, 
"  principally  by  praying  for  them  and  inviting 
them  or  instructing  them  how  to  pray  with  a 
sincere  resignation  to  obey  the  truth  when  God 
should  reveal  it  to  them."  As  an  example  of  his 
practice  Dom  Cressy  tells  us  of  the  conversion  of 
Mr.  Fursden's  wife's  mother,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house.  She  was  a  devout  and  zealous 
Protestant,  and  apparently  her  life  in  that  Catholic 
household  was  not  entirely  happy.  Mr.  Philip 
Fursden  kept  open  house  for  the  missionary 
priests  who  came  to  those  parts,  and  many  of 
these  endeavoured  by  argument  to  convert  the 
staunch  lady.  Their  well-meant  efforts  resulted 
in  nothing  but  unpleasantness.  But  she  observed 
that  Father  Baker,  unlike  his  brethren,  made  no 
apparent  efforts  to  make  her  a  Catholic.  Puzzled 
at  this,  she  one  day  asked  him  the  reason  of  it, 
saying  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  loth  to 
attribute  it  to  want  of  zeal  on  his  part,  for  his 
life  testified  to  his  convictions.  He  replied  that 
he  anticipated  no  good  from  disputation  and 
therefore  abstained  from  it,  but  that  he  truly 
desired  her  conversion  and  daily  prayed  for  it. 
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And  if  you  would  be  assured  of  the  truth,  he 
continued,  you  must  join  your  prayers  also, 
"  such  prayers  as  are  made  with  pure  submission 
of  mind  and  indifferency,  flowing  from  a  soul 
free  from  all  worldly  interests  or  designs."  She 
asked  him  if  he  could  teach  her  how  to  pray  so. 
He  answered  that  the  only  true  teacher  and 
master  of  prayer  was  God,  but  consented  to  give 
her  some  instructions  for  the  prayer  of  resigna 
tion.  After  two  weeks,  without  any  further 
conversation  with  him,  she  begged  to  be  in 
structed  for  Confession  and  a  few  days  later  was 
reconciled  to  the  Church. 

Moreover  the  eldest  son  became  a  Benedictine 
(Father  Cuthbert  Fursden),  "who,  according  to 
the  instructions  for  internal  prayer  received  in 
his  youth,  never  afterwards  neglected  the  practice 
of  it,  neither  in  his  monastery  nor  on  the  mission; 
where  living  in  great  abstraction  he  practised  the 
converting  of  souls  more  by  good  example  and 
prayer  than  by  disputing."  Dom  Cressy  con 
tinues  :  "  A  grateful  memory  of  the  great  good 
received  by  his  conversation  and  yet  greater  good 
by  his  prayer  (to  which  indeed  I  do  indeed  attri 
bute  my  conversion)  may  excuse  with  the  reader 
this  digression.  The  knowledge  I  had  of  him 
was  at  my  Lady  Falkland's  house,  where  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Brettor  he  lived  happily  and  died 
most  virtuously." 

But  Father  Baker  was  not  destined  to  stay 
long  in  Devonshire.  His  health  again  gave 
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grounds  for  alarm,  and  in  1621  he  returned  to 
London,  taking  up  his  lodging  near  Gray's  Inn. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  employed  by  his  superiors 
in  collecting  materials  for  an  historical  account  of 
the  English  Benedictines,  in  answer  to  an  attack 
on  them  which  had  just  been  published.  In  the 
performance  of  this  task  he  visited  various 
libraries  and  became  acquainted  with  the  an 
tiquaries  of  his  time,  such  as  Cotton,  Camden, 
Selden,  Godwin  and  Spelman.  He  collected  a 
large  mass  of  material  which  was  embodied  in 
the  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia(i6i6) 
edited  by  Dom  Clement  Reyner,  a  monk  of 
Dieulouard.  There  are  four  folio  volumes  of 
Father  Baker's  collections,  the  property  of  lesus 
College,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  They*  bear 
within  the  inscription:  Monasterii  S.  Laurentil 
de  Del  Custodia  Congregations  Anglican^,  and 
one  adds  e  librh  R.  P.  Augnstini  Baker. 

^Not  long  after  the  completion  of  this  work  he 
left  England  for  Douai  (1624)  and  stayed  first 
for  a  few  weeks  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Gregory 
in  that  town  (now  at  Downside).  From  there  he 
removed  to  Cambrai,  where  he  lived  for  the  en 
suing  nine  years  (1624-1633),  acting  as  spiritual 
director  to  the  English  Benedictine  nuns.  This 
period  of  his  life  was  a  remarkable  one,  both  in 
the  great  influence  which  he  exerted  as  a  teacher 
of  the  spiritual  life  and  for  the  treatises  which 
he  now  began  to  compose.  From  Cambrai  he 
was  transferred  in  1633  to  S.  Gregory's,  Douai, 
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where  he  remained  for  five  years,  exercising  a 
very  considerable  spiritual  influence,  not  only  in 
the  monastery,  but  over  a  wider  circle  in  the 
town  of  Douai  (then  the  chief  centre  of  English 
Catholic  refugees)  and  even  farther  afield.  Ac 
cording  to  Dom  Cressy  his  room  became  a  centre 
to  which  very  many  earnest  souls  constantly  re 
sorted  for  direction  and  advice.  In  the  year 
1638  lie  was  sent  again  to  London,  though  he 
was  then  in  very  feeble  health,  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  partly  in  Bedfordshire  and  partly 
in  lodgings  in  Holborn.  The  year  1641  was  one 
of  acute  persecution,  and  two  of  Father  Baker's 
religious  brethren  (Dom  Ambrose  Barlow  and 
Dom  Alban  Roe)  were  put  to  death  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  for  no  other  crime  but  their 
priesthood,  while  a  third  (Dom  Lawrence  Mabbs) 
died  in  Newgate.  Father  Baker  himself  was 
harassed  by  the  pursuivants  and  escaped  only  by 
frequent  changes  of  lodging.  He  died  in  London 
on  S.  Lawrence's  Five,  August  9th,  1641,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  of  a  fever  which  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  plague.  The  following  account 
of  his  death  is  from  a  letter  written  by  a  lady 
who  was  his  constant  benefactress  during  these 
last  three  years,  to  her  daughter  (Dame  Mary 
Watson),  a  nun  at  Cambrai : 

"  I  doubted  not  but  you  did  hear  of  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend,  whom  I  was  not  worthy  to 
enjoy,  profiting  so  little  as  I  have  done  by  his 
instructions  and  example  of  his  holy  life,  which 
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you  all  know  better  than  I  can  relate  unto  you. 
But  I  hope  for  his  assistance  to  my  death.  He 
made  me  that  promise  upon  his  deathbed,  which 
is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  My  good  God,  who 
vouchsafed  to  bestow  him  on  me,  make  me  ever 
thankful  to  him  for  so  great  a  favour  and  give 
me  grace  to  persevere  in  the  diligent  practice  of 
his  good  instructions. 

"  His  death  was  not  sudden;  he  was  sick  four 
days.  It  was  a  violent  fever.  He  was  often 
deprived  of  his  perfect  senses,  yet  never  could 
be  seen  the  least  show  or  word  tending  to  im 
patience;  but  [he  was]  always  quiet  and  still, 
saying  imperfectly  either  some  part  of  his  Office 
or  some  other  good  thing.  When  he  did  speak 
and  his  senses  were  perfect  he  spoke  many  good 
things  to  me  for  my  comfort  and  edification,  and 
gave  George  fatherly  and  effectual  good  counsel. 
Sweet  Jesus,  give  us  grace  never  to  forget  it ! 
His  body  was  weak,  but  his  sickness  violent,  and 
the  pangs  of  death  extremely  strong.  But  perfect 
resignation  and  a  total  subjection  to  the  will  and 
good  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  was  plainly  seen 
to  be  performed  by  him  to  his  last  breath.  His 
happy  departure  out  of  this  world  was  on  the 
9th  of  August,  in  A.D.  1641,  upon  S.  Lawrence's 
Eve.  The  day  before,  he  took  a  leaden  pen  and 
wrote  thus  :  c  Abstinence  and  resignation  I  see 
must  be  my  condition  to  my  very  expiration.' 
This  among  other  good  things  he  did  and  spoke, 
I  suppose  for  my  edification. 
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"  He  had  not  been  constantly  with  me  since 
Advent,  but  only  sometimes  for  a  week  or  a  few 
days,  unknown  to  anyone  but  myself,  my  son, 
and  my  maid;  and  it  happened  so  happily  that  he 
was  with  us  at  his  death,  which  he  desired  should 
not  be  known.  Neither  is  it  but  to  very  few. 
My  loss  is  great;  yet  I  was  better  contented  to 
see  him  die  so,  being  God's  will,  than  to  have 
seen  him  suffer  as  other  good  men  did.  He  said 
himself  that  God  saw  that  he  was  not  fit  for 
prison.  Indeed  it  was  prevented,  I  am  confident, 
by  God's  own  power  and  infinite  goodness,  for 
he  escaped  taking  three  several  times  miracu 
lously.  His  name  be  for  ever  blessed!" 

An  English  Benedictine  obit  book,  written  by 
Dom  Thomas  Woodhope  (died  about  1653)  and 
now  in  the  Bodleian,  has  the  following  entry : 
"  1641,  August  9th,  Obiit  pater  Augustinus 
Baker,  Dei  Custodiae  in  Lotharingia  professus, 
infirma  valetudine,  sed  vita  regulari,  devotissi- 
misque  scriptis  suis  nusquam  non  memorandus. 
Ejus  animae  propitietur  Deus." 

The  record  of  the  Sc  ere  turn  takes  Father 
Baker's  spiritual  history  down  to  the  year  of  its 
composition  (1629),  and,  according  to  his  own 
testimony  there,  though  he  was  constant  in  the 
exercise  of  "active  mystic  contemplation,"  he 
had  not  yet  reached  again  that  passive  union  to 
which  he  attained  in  his  previous  conversion. 
Dom  Cressy  says  of  the  final  years  that  "being 
now  in  his  last  solitary  retirement  it  seems  the 
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like  graces  were  renewed  and  that  very  often;  as 
appears  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  true  friend  and 
disciple  of  his,  R.  F.  Leander  Pritchard,  one  of 
the  same  Order,  who  indeed  was  almost  the  only 
person  he  wrote  unto,  and  seldom  to  him  like 
wise.  He  had  utterly  broken  off  all  correspond 
ence  with  his  most  dear  spiritual  daughters  and 
disciples,  the  religious  dames  of  Cambrai;  but 
they  being  extremely  solicitous  concerning  him 
and  desirous  to  know  of  his  affairs,  all  the  satis 
faction  he  gave  them  was  to  entreat  the  said 
Father  to  let  them  know  that  God  be  blessed  he 
was  now  His  ( in  passionibus,'  and  that  one  dram 
of  suffering  was  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  of  doing.  And  when  the  said  Father, 
being  apprehensive  that  he  was  in  some  straits 
for  want  of  convenient  provision,  thereupon  took 
order  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  money, 
Rev.  F.  Baker  refused  it,  and  signified  unto  him 
that  the  passions  he  meant  were  the  greatest 
tastes  of  heaven  that  his  life  was  capable  of,  his 
prayer  being  now  wholly  passive.  And  indeed 
he  had  been  well  prepared  and  ripened  thereunto, 
having  near  twenty  years  constantly  practised 
internal  prayer,  and  likewise  been  thoroughly 
tried  by  the  fire  of  manifold  tribulations.  After 
all  which  he  now  enjoyed  the  greatest  rest  and 
peace.  .  .  ." 

After  this  summary  of  his  life  we  may  leave 
Father  Baker  to  speak  for  himself.  In  the  pages 
which  follow  he  reveals  his  spiritual  course  in  an 
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intimate  fashion.  He  tells  us  of  success  and 
failure,  of  joy  and  desolation,  and  finally  of 
assured  peace.  His  life  cannot  be  called  an 
eventful  one  in  a  human  sense :  it  was  lived 
largely  between  himself  and  God.  But  it  is 
plain  that  it  was  full  of  strenuous  spiritual  effort. 
He  does  not  fulfil  the  common  notion  of  a  mystic 
as  an  idle  dreamer,  occupied  with  vague  fancies 
and  unreal  imaginings.  Sancta  Sophia  tells  us 
with  abrupt  decisiveness  that  all  the  duties  of  the 
contemplative  life  are  reducible  to  two  :  mortifi 
cation  and  prayer.  They  are  neither  of  them  to 
be  fulfilled  without  effort,  and  very  real,  constant 
and  energetic  effort.  Father  Baker's  spiritual 
life  is  a  commentary  on  his  own  doctrine.  As 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  says  of  another  Benedic 
tine,  no  less  a  one  than  the  founder  of  that  name 
and  life:  nullo  modo  potuit  aliier  docere  quam 
vixit.  This  account  of  his  mystical  experience 
may  perhaps  avail  to  emphasise  the  point — and  it 
would  appear  to  need  emphasis — that  mysticism 
is  not  a  mood,  or  a  sentiment,  or  even  a  litera 
ture,  but  primarily  and  essentially  a  life. 
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Of  the  several  sorts  of  prayer  and  the  properties 
thereof:  being  no  more  than  a  summary 
abridgement  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master 
as  set  forth  in  the  book  Sancta  Sophia. 

PRAYER  may  be  defined  to  be  an  elevation 
of  the  mind  to  God.     Or  more  largely  and 
expressly   thus :    Prayer    is   an   affectuous 
actuation  of  an  intellective  soul  towards  God, 
expressing  or  at  least  implying  an  entire  depend 
ence  on  Him  as  the  Author  and  Fountain  of  all 
good;  a  will  and  readiness  to  give  Him  His  due 
which  is  no  less  than  all  love,  obedience,  adora 
tion,  glory,  and  worship,  by  humbling  and  an 
nihilating  of   herself  and  all  creatures   in   His 
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presence;   and  lastly  a  desire  and   intention   to 
aspire  to  a  union  of  spirit  with  Him. 

The  ordinary  division  of  prayer  into  vocal  and 
mental  is  improper,  because  the  parts  of  the 
division  are  coincident.  For  vocal  prayer,  as 
distinguished  from — and  much  more  as  opposed 
to — mental  prayer,  is  indeed  no  prayer  at  all. 
And  whatever  it  is,  what  esteem  God  makes  of  it 
He  shows  by  His  prophet,  saying :  This  people 
honours  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  me.  In  vain  do  they  honour  me.  Yet 
both  a  good  sense  and  a  good  use  may  be  made 
of  that  division,  being  explicated  after  this 
viz. :  that,  though  all  true  prayer  be 
41 
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mental,  yet  some  prayers  are  merely  mental  with 
out  any  sound  of  words;  yea,  there  may  be  such 
pure,  blind  elevations  of  the  will  to  God  that 
there  are  not  so  much  as  any  express  internal 
words,  or  any  explicable  thoughts  of  the  soul 
itself.  Other  prayers  may  be  withal  vocally  ex 
pressed  in  outward  words,  the  soul  attending  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  pronounced,  or  at  least 
intending  to  do  so.  And  this  is  properly  vocal 
prayer. 

Internal  or  mental  prayer  is  either  imperfect 
and  acquired,  or  perfect  and  that  which  is  called 
properly  infused  prayer.  The  former  is  only  a 
preparation  and  inferior  disposition  by  which  the 
soul  is  fitted  and  made  capable  of  the  infusion 
of  the  other,  to  wit,  the  prayer  of  pure  Contem 
plation,  which  is  the  end  of  all  our  spiritual  and 
religious  exercises. 

Of  this  internal  or  mental  prayer  I  shall  only 
distinguish  three  degrees  or  states,  to  wit:  (i) 
Discursive  prayer  or  meditation;  (2)  the  prayer 
of  forced  immediate  acts  or  affections  of  the  will, 
without  discourse  preparatory  thereto;  (3)  the 
prayer  of  pure  active  contemplation  or  aspira 
tions. 

Meditation  is  an  internal  prayer  in  which  a 
devout  soul  doth  in  the  first  place  take  in  hand 
the  consideration  of  some  particular  mystery  of 
faith,  to  the  end  that,  by  a  serious  and  exact  search 
into  the  several  points  and  circumstances  in 
it  with  the  understanding  or  imagination,  she 
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may  extract  motives  of  good  affections  towards 
God,  and  consequently  produce  suitable  affec 
tions  in  virtue  of  the  said  motives,  as  long  as 
such  virtue  will  last. 

A  soul  that  by  a  divine  call,  as  being  in  a  state 
of  maturity  for  it,  relinquished  meditation  to 
the  end  to  betake  herself  to  a  more  sublime  exer 
cise,  which  is  that  of  immediate  acts  or  affections 
of  the  will,  then  only  begins  to  enter  into  the 
ways  of  contemplation.  For  the  exercises  of  the 
will  are  the  sublimest  that  any  soul  can  practise. 
And  all  the  difference  that  hereafter  follows  is 
only  either  in  regard  of  the  greater  or  lesser 
promptitude,  or  in  regard  of  the  degrees  of 
purity,  wherewith  a  soul  produces  such  acts. 

So  that  the  whole  latitude  of  internal  prayer 
of  the  will  (which  is  contemplative  prayer)  may 
be  comprised  under  these  two  distinct  exercises, 
to  wit :  (i)  The  exercise  of  forced  acts  or  affec 
tions  of  the  will,  produced  either  immediately 
according  to  the  person's  present  disposition, 
without  a  distinct  or  express  motive  represented 
by  the  understanding,  or  else  suitable  to  such  a 
motive,  yet  without  any  formal  discourse  of  the 
understanding.  These  are  called  forced  acts 
because  after  that  a  soul  is  become  indisposed  to 
prosecute  the  exercise  of  meditation,  it  will  be 
long  before  that  good  affections  do  as  it  were 
naturally  flow  from  her,  so  that  she  will  need  to 
use  some  force  upon  herself  for  the  producing  of 
the  said  acts  of  the  will,  which  are  imperfect  con- 
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templation.  (2)  The  exercises  of  aspirations,  the 
which  in  substance  little  differ  from  the  former. 
Yet,  by  reason  of  the  facility  wherewith  they  are 
produced  without  force,  foresight,  or  election, 
purely  flowing  from  an  internal  impulse  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  we  therefore  give  them  another 
name  and  call  them,  not  acts,  but  aspirations;  the 
constant  exercise  of  which  is  proper  and  perfect 
contemplation. 

For  there  are  several  sorts  of  contemplation. 
In  the  first  place  and  anciently  there  was  a  certain 
kind  of  false  contemplation,  which  we  may  call 
philosophical,  practised  by  some  learned  heathens 
of  old,  and  imitated  by  some  in  these  days.  This 
contemplation  hath  for  its  last  and  best  end  only 
the  perfection  of  knowledge  and  a  delightful 
complacency  in  it.  To  this  rank  of  philosophical 
contemplators  may  be  referred  those  scholastic 
wits  which  spend  much  time  in  the  study  and 
subtle  examination  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and 
have  not  for  their  end  the  increasing  of  divine 
love  in  their  hearts.  Nay,  these  are  indeed  more 
imperfect  and  culpable  inasmuch  as  they  offend 
against  a  greater  and  supernatural  light.  Yea 
and  those  among  them  that  do  truly  intend,  as 
their  last  and  principal  end,  the  glory  of  God  and 
seeking  His  divine  love — which  is  the  best  sort 
of  scholastic  contemplatives — yet  since  their  chief 
employment  consists  in  much  internal  discourse 
and  reasoning,  which  cannot  be  practised  without 
various  and  distinct  sensible  images  by  which  to 
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represent  God,  etc.,  the  knowledge  which  they 
attain  to  is  not  properly  contemplative,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  prayer  they  arrive  unto  is  only 
a  perfect  kind  of  meditation. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  a  mystic  contem 
plation,  which  is  indeed  truly  and  properly  such  : 
by  which  a  soul  without  discoursings  and  curious 
speculations,  without  any  perceptible  use  of  the 
internal  senses  or  sensible  images,  by  a  pure, 
simple,  and  reposeful  operation  of  the  mind,  in 
the  obscurity  of  faith,  simply  regards  God  as 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  Verity,  and  with 
the  whole  bent  of  her  will  rests  in  Him  as  her 
infinite,  universal,  and  incomprehensible  Good. 
This  is  true  contemplation  indeed.  And  as  rest 
is  the  end  of  motion,  so  is  this  the  end  of  all 
other  both  internal  and  external  exercises. 

And  thus  the  soul  aspiring  to  a  perfect  union 
with  God  begins  with  enquiry  by  meditation. 
For  as  S.  Augustine  saith  :  All  good  proceeds 
from  the  understanding  as  its  first  principle.  By 
meditation  the  soul  labours  to  represent  this 
Divine  Object  with  all  the  sensible  advantages 
and  motives  of  admiration  and  love  that  it  can 
invent,  to  the  end  that  the  will  by  pure  love  may 
rest  in  Him.  But  this  being  done  the  will,  being 
not  yet  at  free  liberty  to  dispose  of  itself,  is 
forced  with  some  violence  to  untwine  and  with 
draw  its  adhesion  from  creatures  that  it  may 
elevate  itself  and  be  firmly  fixed  to  this,  her  only 
Good.  And  at  last,  by  long  custom,  the  force  by 
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little  and  little  diminishing,  the  Object  begins  to 
appear  in  its  own  perfect  light  and  the  affections 
flow  freely,  but  yet  with  a  wonderful  stillness,  to 
it.  And  then  such  souls  are  said  to  be  arrived  to 
perfect  mystical  union,  or  contemplation. 

This  mystic  contemplation  or  union  is  of  two 
sorts:  (i)  Active  and  ordinary,  being  indeed  an 
habitual  state  of  perfect  souls  by  which  they  are 
enabled,  whensoever  fit  occasion  shall  be,  to  unite 
themselves  actively  and  actually  to  God  by  effi 
cacious,  fervent,  amorous,  and  constant,  yet 
withal  silent  and  quiet  elevations  of  the  spirit. 
(2)  Passive  and  extraordinary  :  the  which  is  not 
a  state,  but  an  actual  grace  and  favour  from  God, 
by  which  He  is  pleased  at  certain  times,  accord 
ing  to  His  free  good  pleasure,  to  communicate  a 
glimpse  of  His  Majesty  to  the  spirits  of  His 
servants,  after  a  secret  and  wonderful  manner. 
And  it  is  called  passive,  not  that  the  soul  therein 
doth  not  actively  contemplate  God;  but  she  can 
neither  when  she  pleases  dispose  herself  thereto, 
nor  yet  refuse  it  when  that  God  thinks  good  to 
operate  after  such  a  manner  in  the  soul,  and  to 
represent  Himself  unto  her  by  a  divine  particular 
image,  not  at  all  framed  by  the  soul  but  super- 
naturally  infused  into  her.  The  which  grace  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  afforded  but  to  souls  that  have 
attained  to  the  former  state  of  perfect  active 
union. 

And  now  these  stages  and  degrees  of  contem 
plation  may  be  set  forth  again  as  follows : 
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The  imperfect  contemplation,  which  is  that  of 
this  life,  is  either  philosophical  or  Christian. 
Christian  contemplation  is  either  scholastic  or 
mystic.  Mystic  contemplation  is  either  active  or 
passive.  Of  these  two,  active  contemplation  is 
a  state  proper  to  those  who  live  lives  of  some 
retirement  and  especially  to  religious  persons, 
though  it  be  within  the  compass  of  all  who  dis 
pose  themselves  to  it.  It  is  exercised  in  a  prayer 
which  consists  either  in  Acts  of  the  will,  or  in 
Aspirations,  or  in  that  practice  of  resignation 
which  is  proper  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Desola 
tion.  Passive  contemplation  is  no  state,  but  a 
transient  and  brief  experience.  Therein  is  a  special 
working  of  God  above  His  ordinary  course  with 
men,  the  which  effecteth  a  special  intimate  union 
with  Him  and  a  marvellous  apprehension.  This 
passive  contemplation  is  seldom  bestowed  but  on 
those  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  it  by 
prayer  and  mortification  in  the  exercise  of  active 
mystic  contemplation. 

It  is  an  error  of  inexperienced  persons  who 
think  and  say  that  all  the  exercises  and  .thoughts 
of  contemplatives  are  actually  in  heaven,  in  in 
terior  conversation  with  angels  and  saints,  tasting 
of  the  joys  of  paradise,  or  wholly  employed  in 
sublime  speculations  about  divine  mysteries. 
True  it  is  that  in  a  passive  union  God  may,  after 
a  clear  and  distinct  but  wonderful  manner,  repre 
sent  any  or  all  these  things,  by  a  supernatural 
image  imprinted  in  the  soul.  But,  as  for  the 
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proper  exercise  of  active  contemplation,  it  con 
sists  not  at  all  in  speculation,  but  in  blind  eleva 
tions  of  the  will  and  engulfing  it  more  and  more 
profoundly  in  God,  with  no  other  sight  or 
knowledge  of  Him  but  of  an  obscure  faith 
only.  And  this  it  is  that  is  called  the  Cloud  of 
Unknowing. 

This  happy  state  of  active  contemplation  is  for 
substance  the  most  perfect  that  a  soul  is  capable 
of  in  this  life.  This  is  properly  the  exercise  of 
angels,  for  their  knowledge  is  not  by  discourse 
but  by  intuition.  Holy  Scripture  saith  that  our 
perfect  happiness  shall  be  to  contemplate  God  as 
He  is,  not  by  any  created  forms  or  representa 
tions;  and  so  beatifical  shall  that  contemplation 
be  that  it  will  for  ever  engulf  all  our  affections. 
But  in  this  life  our  perfection  will  consist  in 
approaching  as  near  as  may  be  to  such  an  angelical 
contemplation  of  God,  without  sensible  forms, 
as  He  is  indeed  proposed  by  faith.  For  therein 
He  is  not  represented  in  His  proper  being,  but 
obscure  notions  imprinted  in  our  minds  concern 
ing  Him  by  which  we  do  perceive  that  He  is  not 
anything  that  we  can  perceive  or  imagine,  but  an 
inexhaustible  ocean  of  universal  being  and  good, 
infinitely  exceeding  our  comprehension.  The 
which  Being  and  Good,  whatsoever  it  is  in  itself, 
we  love  with  the  whole  possible  extension  of  our 
wills,  embracing  God  beyond  the  proportion  of 
our  knowing  Him.  But  yet  even  such  a  contem 
plation  and  love  in  this  life,  by  reason  of  our 
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bodily  weakness  and  necessities,  cannot  be  with 
out  many  descents  and  interruptions. 

Those  that  are  inexperienced  may  and  often 
do  call  this  a  state  of  idleness  and  unprofitable 
cessation,  as  Martha  complained  against  her  sister- 
Mary;  but  those  that  have  attained  to  a  taste  of 
it  know  it  to  be  the  business  of  all  businesses,  as 
S._  Bernard  calls  it.     True  it  is  that  they  do  not 
without  a  special  and  certain   inspiration   from 
God  interest  themselves  in  external  matters,  nor 
perhaps  employ  much  of  their  time  and  devotions 
in  express  prayers  for  common  necessities.     Yet 
those  inexpressible  devotions,  which  they  exer 
cise  and  in  which  they  tacitly  involve  the  needs 
of  the  whole  Church,  are  far  more  prevalent  with 
God  than  the  busy  endeavours  and  prayers  of  ten 
thousand  others.    A  few  such  secret  and  unknown 
servants  of  God  are  the  chariots  and  horsemen, 
the  strength  and  bulwarks  of  the  kingdoms  and 
churches  where  they  live. 

And  thus  by  God's  assistance  we  have  passed 
through  the  several  degrees  of  prayer,  according 
to  which  especially  the  stations  and  degrees  of  an 
internal  life  arc  to  be  measured.  We  have  en 
deavoured  with  all  simplicity  and  perspicuity  to 
declare  the  order  and  changes  of  them.  If  God 
by  the  means  of  our  prayers  give  us  the  grace 
and  courage  to  proceed  de  virtute  in  viriutem 
according  to  these  steps  and  these  directions,  we 
shall  without  doubt  sooner  or  later  arrive  unto 
the  top  of  the  mountain  where  God  is  seen:  a 
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mountain  to  us  that  stand  below  environed  with 
clouds  and  darkness;  but,  to  them  who  have  their 
dwelling  there,  it  is  peace  and  serenity  and  light. 
It  is  an^intellectual  heaven  where  there  is  no  sun 
nor  moon,  but  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light 
of  it. 

The  blessed  spirit  of  prayer  rest  upon  us  all. 
Amen.    Amen. 


The  Second  Chapter 

Of  the  Master  and  his  Scholar.  Of  the  Scholar's 
first  conversion  and  how  by  means  of 
mortification  and  prayer  he  arrived  in  a  very 
short  time  to  the  height  of  contemplation. 
[A.D.  1607-1608.] 

1KNEW  a  man  that  had  a  great  desire  to 
become  spiritual.  For  want  of  a  better  I  for 
sooth  was  his  master  or  director.  We  lived 
together  and  indeed  were  never  asunder;  and  so 
I  had  good  commodity  to  know  how  it  went  with 
him,  and  he  was  very  open  to  me  so  far  as  his 
case  was  intelligible.  And  with  his  good  leave  I 
shall  make  the  same  known  unto  you,  so  far  as  I 
can  call  to  mind,  conceive  and  express  it,  that  ye 
may  see  the  varieties  and  strangenesses  of  spiritual 
operations,  for  some  light  and  instruction  in  these 
matters. 

In  my  book  treating  of  intellectual  operations 
I  brought  you  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  my 
acquaintance  and  how  that  within  sixteen  months 
from  his  conversion  he  arrived  to  a  passive  con 
templation.  But  now  I  must  ingeniously  confess 
unto  you  that  the  man  there  mentioned  was  even 
the  selfsame  scholar  of  mine  whose  exercise  I 
have  so  at  large  in  this  treatise  of  mine  expressed 
unto  you,  and  it  was  none  other,  nor  had  he  any 
other  master  or  director  but  one  and  the  self 
same.  The  said  conversion  mentioned  in  the 
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said  book  was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  he  arrived  to  contemplation  so  soon  as 
I  have  said — which  was  within  sixteen  months' 
space — by  the  means  and  help  of  certain  great 
mortifications  that  were  of  necessity,  which  God 
had  provided  for  his  greater  furtherance.  His 
prayer  was  not  of  many  hours5  space  save  for 
some  few  weeks  before  his  contemplation.  For 
then  it  began  to  lengthen  and  grew  to  be  for  five 
or  six  hours,  and  therehence  he  fell  into  the  said 
contemplation.  He  began  (upon  the  said  con 
version)  his  exercise  with  acts  and  he  was  not 
brought  into  aspirations — so  far  as  I  can  remem 
ber — till  a  month  or  two  before  the  said  contem 
plation. 

But  now  perhaps  you  will  be  desirous  to  know 
some  further  secrets  of  our  scholar's  last-men 
tioned  case,  as  namely  of  what  kind  his  foresaid 
mortifications  were,  as  also  some  circumstances 
of  the  contemplation  itself.  To  that  I  answer 
that  albeit  those  matters  be  secret  and  in  their 
own  natures  were  to  be  kept  secret,  yet  in  regard 
the  present  treatise  of  mine  is  termed  "Secretum" 
and  to  be  imparted  but  to  few  and  those  such  as 
may  be  fitting  to  know  of  such  secrets,  for  some 
good  use  that  they  are  likely  to  make  thereof,  at 
least  for  that  I  am  confident  they  will  make  no 
evil  or  hurtful  use  of  it,  therefore  shall  I  a  little 
strain  courtesy  with  modesty,  which  beseemeth 
these  matters,  and  tell  you  somewhat  thereof  so 
far  as  I  can  remember  the  same.  But  much  I 
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cannot  say   because   that,   being   so   long   since, 
much  of  it  is  gone  out  of  my  memory. 

And  therefore  first  as  touching  his  necessary 
mortifications   which   were   so   advantageous    to 
him  and  such  furtherance  in  his  way  to  contem 
plation,  I  say  that  it  was  a  certain  very  great 
temptation,  the  peril  whereof  did  cause  him  to 
recur  to  God  by  prayer,  by  means  whereof  he 
saved  himself  from  being  overcome  by  the  temp 
tation  and  procured  much  increase  of  grace  in 
soul,  and  of  mortification  both  in  soul  and  sen 
suality.    It  was  a  very  grievous  and  sore  pressing 
temptation  which  caused   the  prayer  to  be  the 
more  serious  and  urgent,  and  being  overcome 
caused  the  greater  profit  to  the  soul.    And  indeed, 
as  the  temptation  was  violent  and  much  urging, 
so  being  resisted  and  overcome,  as  by  the  grace 
of  God  by  the  means  of  prayer  it  was,  it  was  the 
more  profitable  to  the  soul.     I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  of  the  two  (viz.,  the  prayer,  or  mortifi 
cation  which  was  the  resisting  of  the  temptation) 
was  the  more  profitable;  but  both  together  did 
good  indeed  and  both  did  help  one  another.   For 
the  temptation  did  urge  and  cause  him  to  pray 
the  better,  and  the  prayer  did  procure  him  answer 
able  grace  for  the  resistance  of  the  temptation, 
besides  other  benefits  that  the  prayer  did  him. 
And  the  resisting  of  the  temptation  did  procure 
him  much  more  grace  than  before  he  had  and  did 
dispose  him  for  a  better  and  more  availing  future 
prayer.     And  thus  both  of  them  together  did 
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wonderfully  set  forward  his  soul  towards  con 
templation,  the  which  he  attained  to  (as  ye  have 
heard)  within  the  said  short  space. 

But  now  perhaps  you  will  grow  a  little  urging 
upon  me,  and  that  not  without  some  little 
curiosity,  but  more  out  of  desire  to  gather  some 
useful  knowledge  by  it  and  be  desirous  to  know 
in  particular  what  the  nature  of  the  temptation 
was  and  how  resisted,  in  case  it  were  of  that 
nature  that  with  discretion  it  may  be  related  to 
you.  To  this  I  answer  you  that  all  circumstances 
considered  I  might  without  offence  to  discretion 
make  it  known/ but  I  am  loth  to  spend  time  in 
the  doing  of  it.  Only  I  will  in  a  generality  tell 
you  that  it  was  somewhat  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  temptation,  and  such  a  one  as,  if  I  did  not  tell 
you  of,  you  of  yourselves  would  not  easily 
imagine  or  conjecture  what  it  was.  But  yet  to 
satisfy  your  further  inquisitiveness  about  the 
particular  nature  of  the  temptation,  being  such  a 
one  as  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  the  relation, 
I  shall  express  it,  but  in  as  few  words  as  I  can. 
And  it  was  this. 

The  state  of  our  scholar's  bodily  constitution— 
I  will  forbear  to  go  to  the  physical  reasons,  for 
that  appertains  not  to  you  nor  to  our  present 
purpose — then  was  that  his  stomach  could  digest 
but  a  very  little  meat.  His  appetite  was  very 
great,  but  his  digestion  very  little.  For  albeit  he 
were  then — as  ye  have  heard — in  the  fulness  or 
perfection  of  his  man's  age,  being  two  or  three 
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and  thirty  years  old,  and  had  an  appetite  to  his 
meat  answerable  to  one  that  were  of  that  age  and 
should  be  of  the  best  digestion,  yet  could  he 
digest  no  more  in  quantity  than  could  a  child  of 
five  or  six  years  old.  And  if  he  had  taken  more 
than  he  could  digest — which  his  stomach  did  still 
vehemently  urge  him  to — then  could  he  have 
digested  nothing  at  all,  but  had  been  in  peril  to 
have  been,  killed  by  a  surfeit.  And  if  he  did  take 
no  more  than  he  could  digest,  then  must  he  have 
risen  from  the  table  almost  as  hungry  as  he  was 
when  he  had  first  come  to  it;  and  his  hunger  did 
daily  more  and  more  increase,  and  his  stomach  in 
strength  for  digestion  did  daily  decrease  and  grow 
weaker.  Coming  to  a  table  (as  usually  he  did) 
where  was  much  variety  of  good  meat  and  that 
of  the  best,  and  having  a  most  greedy  and  in 
satiable  appetite,  you  may  imagine  what  difficulty 
it  was  to  abstain  and  to  eat  but  a  very  little,  and 
to  rise  up  exceeding  hungry.  For  so  he  must 
have  done  or  else  have  overcharged  his  stomach 
and  endangered  his  life;  the  which  indeed,  being 
overcome  once  or  twice  by  the  temptation,  he  did 
and  had  been  killed  by  such  excess,  if  that  he  had 
not  had  some  help  for  it.  And  yet  that  same  help 
did  not  so  help  him  but  that  he  was  much  im 
paired  in  bodily  strength  by  the  said  excess.  You 
must  know  that  the  temptation  in  such  a  case 
was  the  greater  because  he  was  not  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  temptation,  but  also  entered  and 
remained  in  the  temptation.  I  mean  for  that  not 
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only  the  sight  of  meat  present  was  a  great  temp 
tation  to  his  most  greedy  stomach,  but  that  also 
the  temptation  did  grow  much  the  greater  after 
a  taste  once  had.  For  these  comestible  things — 
and  so  it  is  for  all  corporal  pleasures — do  more 
allure,  yea  force  a  man,  after  they  be  once  a  little 
tasted,  than  they  did  before  they  were  at  all 
tasted,  albeit  they  were  before  present  to  the 
sight.  And  therefore  I  have  heretofore  told  you 
in  a  rhyme  that : 

It  is  less  pain 
For  to  abstain, 
Than  to  contain. 

But  our  scholar  by  the  grace  of  God  and  virtue 
of  his  precedent  prayers  did  so  carry  himself  in 
the  said  occasions  that  he  almost  always  rose  up 
from  table  more  satisfied  in  soul  than  in  body 
or  stomach.  What  said  I,  in  virtue  of  precedent 
prayers?  I  should  have  said  in  virtue  of  present 
prayer.  For  at  his  very  refection  he  was  very 
attentive  to  his  doing,  which  was  a  kind  of 
prayer.  Yea,  to  make  surer  work,  he  did  not 
only  at  table  observe  of  the  said  mortification 
(which  was  a  mortification  of  necessity)  but  he 
also  ofttimes,  yea  most  commonly  withal,  prac 
tised  a  voluntary  mortification,  which  was  that 
he  used  very  often,  if  not  most  commonly,  to 
deny  himself  of  some  of  those  meats  which  his 
nature  most  coveted  and  made  it  to  content  itself 
with  such  meats  as  were  less  grateful  unto  it; 
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and  sometimes,  yea  oftentimes  or  most  com 
monly,  to  forbear  some  bits  that  would  have  been 
most  liking  to  sensuality;  but  yet  not  so  but  that 
he  ever  gave  his  stomach  as  much — which  God 
knows  was  not  much — as  he  thought  his  stomach 
could  digest.  Neither  did  he  deny  his  nature 
anything  for  quality  of  meat  so  far  as  he  thought 
his  nature  needed  or  would  have  been  the  stronger 
by  it.  For  do  what  he  could  his  body  was 
weak  and  very  weak  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
foresaid  disability  of  digestion  and  littleness  in 
eating  answerable  to  such  digestion.  And  the 
body" requiring  more  meat  did  feed  much  upon 
itself,  for  not  having  of  more  from  without, 
which  yet  it  was  not  to  have  because  it  could  not 
digest  it.  And  the  said  voluntary  mortification 
he  seemed  to  have  a  call  and  grace  for,  the  which 
duly  practising  did  much  enable  him  for  the 
better  standing  to  and  performance  of  the  said 
other  mortification,  that  was  of  necessity,  which 
was  to  eat  no  more  than  he  thought  he  could 
digest. 

Whereas  I  said  before  that  he  at  his  meat  was 
attentive,  I  meant  that  he  was  attentive  to  God, 
as  well  as  he  was  to  his  manner,  matter  and 
measure  in  eating,  yea  perhaps  of  the  two  more 
attentive  to  God  than  to  his  eating.  And  for  all 
this  he  seemed  to  have  a  call  and  grace.  But  no 
such  call  or  grace  (or  at  least  not  so  much  or  so 
apparent)  had  he  for  any  voluntary  mortification 
upon  his  later  conversion.  Nor  had  he  any  such, 
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nor  any  other  mortification  of  necessity,  lying  on 
him  or  cleaving  to  him  upon  or  after  his  said 
later  conversion.  And  the  foresaid  weakness  of 
digestion  and  consequently  the  temptation  was 
taken  away  and  remedied  before  his  later  con 
version,  so  that  his  stomach  and  digestion  grew 
to  be  answerable  to  those  of  other  men  that  were 
of  such  years  and  constitution  as  he  was. 

It  were  scarce  credible  to  you  how  great  and 
grievous  the  said  temptation  was  to  him  or  how 
much  the  overcoming  thereof  was  profitable  to 
his  soul,  and  how  far  it  did  set  forward  his  soul 
to  more  perfection  in  prayer,  as  also  how  much 
grace  prayer  did  procure  him  for  the  resisting 
and  good  behaviour  in  the  temptation.  But  you 
will  easily  believe  it,  if  that  ye  do  but  consider 
what  before  I  have  said,  which  was  that  by  means 
of  the  said  temptation  and  mortification  in  it 
with  far  fewer  hours  a  day  spent  in  prayer  and 
but  with  equal  abstraction  of  life,  he  in  sixteen 
months  arrived  to  that  which  in  the  course,  where 
in  now  he  is,  with  all  the  helps  of  so  many  hours 
and  years'  prayer  without  those  mortifications, 
whereto  he  thinks  himself  to  have  no  call,  he  will 
not  perhaps  arrive  unto  in  sixteen  years,  if  he 
should  live  so  long.  I  mean  that  he  is  not  now 
in  the  case  of  the  foresaid  necessary  mortification 
nor  finds  himself  to  have  any  great  grace  for 
voluntary  mortifications,  which  causeth  this 
second  journey  of  his  towards  contemplation 
to  be  much  the  longer. 
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And  thus  much  have  I  said  about  his  mortifi 
cation.  And  now  as  touching  his  passive  con 
templation  itself  he  can  little  say  in  description 
of  it,  partly  because  it  being  a  mere  spiritual 
work  it  is  not  explicable  in  words,  and  partly  for 
that  now  it  is  out  of  his  and  my  memory,  being 
so  many  years  since  it  was  acted.  But  as  far  as 
memory  now  serveth  I  say  that  it  was  a  speaking 
of  God  to  the  soul.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
soul  spake  anything  in  answer  to  God  or  no. 
The  scholar  might  (if  he  had  and  would)  well 
have  observed  (and  doubtless  did)  the  passages 
of  it,  and  might  have  made  some  relations  of  it. 
But  now  as  for  the  substance  of  it  it  is  much  out 
of  his  memory.  This  he  then  and  yet  knoweth 
with  the  greatest  assurance  that  it  cannot  be  but 
that  it  was  the  sole  work  of  God  and  could  not 
be  the  work  of  any  creature.  This  he  knoweth 
not  only  by  some  good  effect  that  it  wrought  (if 
that  the  unfortunate  scholar  had  made  right  use 
of  it)  but  also  by  that  that  the  work  passed  and 
was  acted  in  the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  which 
could  not  be  the  work  of  any  creature.  Yet  was 
it  not  a  seeing  of  God.  Note  that  our  author  of 
the  Cloud  saith  how  that  one,  while  he  is  in  this 
life,  shall  still  have  the  cloud  of  unknowing 
between  him  and  God.  For  though  one  come  to 
never  so  high  and  so  great  an  abstraction  from 
senses  in  his  elevations,  yet  doth  he  not  see  God. 
Only  he  may  surmount  all  creatures  and  see  that 
none  of  them  is  God;  but  yet  for  all  that  he  doth 
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not  see  God,  for  that  sight  is  reserved  for  the 
future  life.  And  therefore  the  highest  sight  that 
one  hath  of  God  by  any  active  exercise  is  but 
according  to  faith,  the  which  doth  not  nor  can 
distinctly  show  unto  us  what  He  is,  but  tells  us 
of  Him  only  in  a  generality,  as  that  He  is  infinite, 
with  other  attributes  of  His.  And  therefore 
they  are  deceived  who  think  that  souls  that  are 
reached  to  a  pure  abstraction  in  spirit  do  in  their 
active  exercise  see  God  otherwise  than  according 
to  faith,  or  that  they  contemplate  angels,  or  saints, 
or  other  divine  or  celestial  things.  And  this  I 
intend  of  active  exercises.  For  as  for  passive — 
the  which  is  only  and  wholly  in  God's  hands  and 
pleasure  to  impart  or  deny,  and  which  He  doth 
but  rarely  impart — God  may  in  and  by  them  im 
part  and  show  what  He  please;  but  never  doth  He 
in  them  show  Himself  as  He  is  in  His  essence. 

The  said  contemplation  fell  to  our  scholar  in 
the  forenoon,  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  and 
before  he  had  eaten  anything.  He  had — accord 
ing  to  his  wont — spent  the  forepart  of  that  morn 
ing  in  his  mental  prayer  that  had  been  somewhat 
long  and  continued,  and  having  given  it  over 
then  the  spirit  of  prayer  came  upon  him — as  it 
was  wont  to  do — once  or  twice  afterwards  in  that 
same  morning.  And  the  last  time  wras  a  little 
before  the  said  eleven  of  the  clock,  whereupon 
he  was  raised  to  the  said  contemplation.  This  I 
tell  you  that  you  may  know  my  observation  and 
opinion  to  be  that  such  contemplation  comes  not 
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usually  on  a  man  till  after  he  has  been  long  at  his 
prayer  and  be  come  to  the  height  of  it,  being  so 
far  and  so  high  that  he  can  go  no  farther  nor 
higher.  And  being  come  to  such  case  God  be- 
cometh  the  sole  worker,  as  He  is  in  all  such 
passive  contemplations;  the  which  I  suppose  that 
they  do  not  come  upon  a  man  at  the  forepart  of 
his  prayer.  I  mean  for  his  first  passive  contem 
plation.  The  same  contemplation  of  our  scholar 
lasted  not,  as  T  think,  above  the  space  of  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  at  the  most  but  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour.  And  it  was  with  alienation 
from  senses;  T  mean,  in  a  rapt. 


The  Third  Chapter 

Of  active  and  passive  contemplations ,  and  in 
particular  of  certain  effects  produced  in  the 
Scholar  by  his  experience  just  narrated. 

THE  author  of  the  Cloud  doth  not  meddle 
with  the  exercises  of  the  active  life,  but 
begins  with  the  contemplative  and  prose 
cutes  it,  and  shows  how  that  it  is  to  be  prosecuted 
by  us,  not  only  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  but  even 
for  all  eternity  in  heaven.  But  with  this  differ 
ence,  that  there  we  contemplate  God  face  to  face, 
which  is  as  He  is  in  His  essence,  and  answerably 
love  Him  with  a  greater  love;  but  here  in  this 
life  we  contemplate  Him  in  His  creatures,  as 
they  do  who  use  meditation.  Or  else  certain 
species  or  images  are  infused  by  God  into  our 
souls,  or  He  disposeth  of  the  images  that  already 
are  therein,  making  the  same  in  some  manner  to 
represent  Himself  unto  the  soul;  and  this  is 
acted  in  the  passive  union,  the  which  of  all  exer 
cises  breedeth  and  causeth  in  the  soul  the  greatest 
love  towards  God.  Or  else  the  soul  contem 
plates  God  with  the  sight  and  light  of  faith  only, 
as  they  do  that  pursue  the  exercise  of  the  wrill 
that  is  treated  of  throughout  this  book  called 
the  Cloud.  And  as  the  love  caused  by  the  said 
exercise  of  the  will,  in  the  light  only  of  faith,  is 
less  than  that  which  is  wrought  in  the  passive 
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exercise,  so  is  the  love  raised  by  meditation  in 
ferior  to  that  which  is  only  in  the  light  of  faith. 
For  in  this  exercise  of  the  will  the  soul  produceth 
her  aspirations  or  elevations  by  interior  motions 
and  enablement  from  God,  whose  work  is  ever 
more  efficacious  than  the  man's  own  work  can  be, 
as  when  he  useth  meditation  or  forceth  himself 
to  acts.  And  where  I  have  said  that  the  passive 
exercise  worketh  for  the  present  more  love  than 
do  the  aspirations  or  elevations — wherein  the 
soul  herself  is  the  agent,  though  by  interior 
motion  or  enablement  from  God — I  say  that  the 
same  passive  exercise  doth  also  enable  the  soul 
for  the  future  to  produce  far  more  efficacious 
aspirations  and  elevations  than  it  did  or  could  do 
before  the  said  passive  contemplation  had.  And 
that  is  the  fruit  or  good  effect  of  such  passive 
exercise — I  mean,  that  such  enablement  for 
future  elevations  is  the  fruit  of  it.  For  if  it  had 
not  such  effect  or  fruit,  the  same  passive  exercise 
were  little  profitable  to  our  soul.  For  our  merit 
consisteth  upon  our  own  acts — though  with  the 
assistance  of  God's  grace — and  not  in  the  acts  or 
doings  wherein  God  is  the  principal  agent  or 
only  doer,  and  we  but  the  patient. 

And  here  I  would  have  you  note  concerning 
that  exercise  of  the  will  in  aspirations  of  love, 
that  whosoever  upon  reading  of  this  book  of  the 
Cloud  would  of  his  own  head  put  himself  to  the 
exercise  of  the  work  therein  so  much  commended 
he  would  but  utterly  deceive  himself.  Yea,  if 
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that  God  do  not  put  and  bring  him  into  the  work 
(which  God  doth  not  but  by  many  degrees)  he 
can  never  understand  what  the  work  is  which 
our  author  meaneth — and  therefore  how  can  he 
rightly  hit  on  it  ? — but  he  will  fall  into  some  fond 
work  or  other,  according  to  his  own  brain  or 
imagination,  the  which  cannot  bring  him  to  any 
good  end.  And  therefore  to  be  able  to  perform 
the  work,  the  man  must  dispose  himself  by  former 
exercises  and  must  expect  the  divine  call  and  en- 
ablement.  And  indeed  till  that  he  be  actually 
come  into  the  exercise  of  the  said  work  he  cannot 
imagine  what  kind  of  work  it  is. 

Truly  this  exercise  of  aspirations  proceedeth 
not  merely  from  the  man's  own  head,  will,  or 
election,  but  from  the  divine  interior  motion, 
intimation,  and  instruction  or  information,  as 
before  I  have  told  you.  It  is  true  that  the  man 
is  the  agent  in  it,  but  he  doth  it  by  motion  from 
God,  who  both  moveth  his  will  immediately  for 
to  do  it  and  teacheth  him  how  to  do  it,  in  some 
sort  even  as  a  writing  master  doth  move  and 
guide  the  hand  of  his  young  scholar  when  he 
teacheth  him  to  write.  And  therefore  in  such  a 
case  there  is  a  double  call  from  God.  The  first 
call  is  that  God  inciteth,  moveth  and  enableth  the 
soul,  without  any  discourse  or  motive  of  reason, 
for  it  to  break  forth  immediately  into  such 
aspiration  or  elevation.  The  second  call  is  for 
the  manner,  which  is  that  God  teacheth  the  soul 
what  kind  of  aspirations  she  is  to  use  and  in  what 
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manner  to  exercise  them.  And  never  doth  God 
call  or  enable  a  soul  to  the  exercise  of  them  (I 
mean  to  make  their  whole  exercise  of  them) 
without  precedent  exercise  of  meditation  or  acts, 
as  before  I  have  affirmed.  I  know  God  could,  if 
He  pleased,  bring  a  spiritual  scholar,  even  on  the 
first  day  that  he  enters  into  the  school,  into  the 
said  exercise  of  aspirations  and  settle  him  therein; 
but  that  were  a  very  extraordinary  favour  and 
such  a  one  as  He  never  useth  to  bestow  on  any. 
And  thereupon  and  to  this  purpose  it  was  that 
S.  Bernard  said  that  contemplation  without  pre 
cedent  meditation  was  miraculous. 

But  in  the  state  of  perfection,  the  exercise 
whereof  is  wholly  set  in  most  pure  aspirations,  I 
conceive  there  is  an  habitual  case  wherein  the 
soul  worketh  not  perceivably,  but  yet  worketh 
indeed;  but  so  subtly  and  privily  that  scarce  her 
self  can  perceive  any  working  by  her.  But  she 
seeth  plainly  and  is  confident  enough  that  she 
doth  her  part  towards  God  for  the  manner  of  her 
exercise.  For  souls  arrived  to  such  a  state  are 
not  to  seek  nor  to  learn  how  and  in  what  manner 
they  are  interiorly  to  exercise  themselves.  They 
study  no  more  for  that  than  we  do  how  we  may 
see  with  our  eyes,  or  hear  with  our  ears,  who 
have  the  perfect  use  of  those  senses.  They  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  or  difficulty  about  the 
manner  of  their  interior  exercise,  for  they  are 
therein  instructed  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  What  doubts  and  difficulties  they  may 
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chance  to  have  (as  well  they  may  have)  are  about 
external  doings  or  contrarieties  to  nature,  that 
require  of  them  patience  and  resignation  whereof 
their  life  chiefly  consisteth,  with  such  internal 
exercise,  passive  or  active,  as  God  puts  them  into 
or  requireth  of  them.  But  their  active  exercise, 
be  it  what  it  will,  must  needs  be  very  subtle  and 
spiritual. 

It  is  very  hard  or  rather  impossible  (in  my 
opinion)  to  conjecture  or  imagine  the  natures  or 
qualities  of  their  exercises  who  have  attained  and 
long  remained  in  the  state  of  perfection.  For 
example,  who  can  imagine  the  internal  exercise 
of  S.  Romualdus,  who  entered  into  our  Order  at 
his  age  of  twenty  years  and  lived  an  abstract  con 
templative  life  and  reached  to  the  age  of  six- 
score  years  ?  Who,  I  say,  can  imagine  the  height 
and  spirituality  of  his  internal  exercises  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life?  We  neither  can 
imagine  them,  nor  were  they  explicable  even  by 
himself.  For  they  approached  towards  those 
things  that  S.  Paul  in  his  rapt  to  the  third  heaven 
saw  and  heard,  whereof  he  saith  that  it  is  not 
lawful  or  possible  for  the  tongue  of  man  to 
express,  nor  for  his  heart  to  conceive,  otherwise 
than  what  he  doth  at  the  selfsame  time  that  he 
actually  enjoyeth  those  visions  and  hearings.  The 
exercise  of  those  men  doth  pass  in  the  height  or 
top  of  the  spirit  (if  you  will  admit  any  such 
thing  to  be  in  a  man's  soul)  that  is  above  the 
powers  of  it.  And  how  can  you  or  any  other 
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expect  any  expressment  in  words,  or  yet  appre 
hension  by  understanding,  of  what  is  therein 
acted  or  of  the  manner  of  it?  And  this  that  I 
speak  is  of  the  exercise  of  the  soul  being  agent 
in  that  case.  For  as  for  the  exercise  wherein  she 
is  but  patient,  and  God  the  agent,  I  doubt  not 
that  the  difficulty  for  human  expressment  or 
apprehension  thereof  is  as  great  if  not  much 
greater. 

But  yet  somewhat  may  be  said  of  the  effects 
or  resulting  consequences  of  such  a  passive  union. 
Wherefore  I  would  tell  you  now  of  our  scholar's 
experience  in  this  case  and  of  certain  alterations 
which  he  noted  in  himself  upon  his  passive 
union.  And  they  were  as  follows  : 

Three  notable  alterations  to  good,  yea  to  the 
best,  the  work  effected  and  left  in  the  soul.  The 
first  was  a  far  purer  prayer,  far  easier,  less  painful 
to  nature,  and  more  abstract  from  sense  than  it 
was  before  the  contemplation;  yea  it  wrought  a 
stability  or  perfect  settledness  of  prayer.  For 
this  contemplation  had  made  a  kind  of  separation 
from  sense  and  a  perfect  abstraction  from  it,  and 
how  then  can  ye  doubt  of  his  greater  facility  of 
prayer  and  pure  elevation  of  spirit?  I  mean  for 
so  long  as  he  was  to  remain  active  in  his  prayer 
and  were  not  disabled  by  a  desolation  or  priva 
tion,  ordained  and  laid  on  him  by  God. 

The  second  good  effect  of  the  said  contempla 
tion  was  illumination,  and  that  was  great  and 
strange.  For  one  token  I  tell  you  that,  after  the 
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said  contemplation,  the  same  day  or  the  day 
following  our  scholar  taking  into  his  hand  a 
spiritual  book  (and  it  was  but  some  ordinary 
book,  as  if  it  were  one  of  Blosius  his  books) 
which  before  he  used  to  read  and  now  would 
look  upon  as  it  were  for  his  spiritual  recreation, 
and  he  now  looking  upon  it  did  find  that  he  now 
understood  it  in  a  far  higher  and  truer  manner 
than  ever  before  he  did.  He  now  penetrated 
spiritually  into  it,  which  never  before  he  did  nor 
could;  and  for  this  understanding  of  his  he  used 
no  manner  of  study,  but  presently  upon  looking 
on  it  the  true  spiritual  sense  of  it  did  plainly 
appear  unto  him,  which  before  never  did.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  before  he  had  fed  himself 
with  the  letter  and  that  now  first  of  all  he  under 
stood  the  sense  and  spirit,  and  so  the  very  truth 
was.  He  perceived  that  in  his  former  readings 
his  understanding  of  such  books  had  been  but 
very  superficial  and  that  now  first  of  all  he  under 
stood  what  spiritual  matters  contained  and  meant. 
Had  he  then  looked  into  the  Old  or  New  Testa 
ment,  as  he  did  not  because  he  had  not  any  of 
them  present,  he  had  presently  clearly  understood 
all  the  places  of  it  (as  he  verily  persuadeth  him 
self)  which  before  in  no  sort  he  could  do.  And 
the  reason  hereof  was  that  now  he  was  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  that  had  penned  those  books  and 
that  still  speaketh  in  them.  He  wondered  to  see 
in  himself  such  great  change  in  understanding 
those  matters.  And  such  illumination  you  read 
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in  the  life  of  Thaulerus  that  he  had  upon  his  first 
contemplation,  and  he  wondering  thereat  sent  for 
the  layman  his  converter  to  confer  with  him 
about  the  cause  of  it  that  seemed  as  strange  unto 
him,  being  the  said  contemplation.  Such  illu 
minations  are  usual  and  proper  effects  of  passive 
contemplations. 

The  third  good  effect  was  a  greater  subjection 
of  sensuality  to  the  superior  will  than  before 
there  was,  a  greater  perfection  in  virtues  and 
consequently  a  greater  grace  and  ability  for 
future  good  life  than  before  he  had. 

And  whereas  our  scholar  being  in  the  case  of 
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tepidity  was  in  great  fear  and  horror  of  dying,  if 
he  had  been  to  die,  so  now  I  tell  you  that  about 
the  time  that  he  obtained  the  foresaid  passive 
contemplation  he  was  of  a  clean  contrary  dis 
position,  in  so  much  that  then  he  would  willingly 
have  died.  And  indeed  he  was  then  come  to  such 
decay  of  body  that  he  verily  thought,  yea  almost 
assured  himself,  that  he  could  not  hold  out  many 
months,  but  must  needs  fail  in  body  and  die. 
But  coming  presently  after — and  before  he  had 
much  fallen  into  any  decay  of  spirit — by  some 
extraordinary  providence  of  Almighty  God — 
though  it  were  by  a  natural  cause — to  recover  a 
better  estate  of  body,  so  that  he  saw  it  very 
probable  and  likely  that  he  should  live  longer, 
not  only  for  many  months  but  also  for  many 
years,  he  was  so  troubled  and  aggrieved  at  the 
apprehension  thereof,  that  with  feeling  he  said 
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to,  or  within,  himself,  either  mentally  or  withal 
vocally,  with  grief :  <c  And  must  I  yet  longer 
live?" 

Another  thing  that  I  would  tell  you  is  how 
that  our  scholar  shortly  before  and  presently 
after  his  foresaid  passive  contemplation  was 
exceedingly  delighted  happening  to  be  present 
and  hearing  of  some  ordinary  music.  The  music 
was  but  an  ordinary  lute,  whereon  he  that  played 
had  but  ordinary  skill.  But  yet  our  scholar  was 
in  soul  thereby  so  disposed  that  the  same  music 
did  move  him  towards  God  and  further  his  devo 
tion  for  the  time,  with  much  delight  also  to 
nature — yea,  unspeakably  far  more — than  ever 
did  any  music  before,  or  did  since  his  foresaid 
fall,  or  doth  at  this  present.  Music  was  ever  to 
him — as  it  commonly  always  is  to  others  though 
never  so  imperfect — some  delight  with  stirring 
of  some  little  more  devotion  than  perhaps  other 
wise  would  have  been  in  the  soul.  But  to  our 
scholar,  in  the  said  case  he  was  in,  the  said  music 
was  extraordinary  delightful  and  did  concur  with 
his  soul,  yea  did  much  heave  it  upwards  towards 
God,  more  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done. 

And  further  I  would  tell  you  of  the  wonder 
ful  proof  and  satisfaction  that  a  soul  hath  of  the 
verities  of  Christian  religion  by  one  of  the  said 
passive  contemplations.  No  religion  of  Judaism, 
Turkism,  heresy,  or  heathenism  ever  did  or  pos 
sibly  can  bring  one  to  such  a  contemplation,  nor 
can  any  natural  wit  or  industry  bring  one  to  it, 
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nor  can  any  angel  good  or  bad,  nor  any  creature 
work  the  said  contemplation  in  a  soul.  For  it  is 
above  all  their  ability  and  only  He  that  created 
the  soul  and  conserveth  it  in  being  and  can  alter 
and  transform  it,  or  annihilate  it — He  only  it  is 
that  can  work  the  said  work  of  contemplation. 
And  that  the  soul  most  clearly  seeth,  and  conse 
quently  that  all  is  most  assuredly  true  that  in 
such  work  is  manifested  or  told  unto  her,  as  are 
the  verities  and  mysteries  of  Christianity.  O 
happy  evidence  of  our  belief!  No  thanks  to 
them  that  believe  after  such  a  sight.  A  man  may 
say  that  God  is  not  beholden  to  them  for  believ 
ing  that  which  they  have  so  clearly,  evidently 
and  manifestly  as  it  were  seen  with  their  eyes 
and  handled  with  their  hands.  Such  sights  of 
the  soul  are  far  more  clear  than  are  the  sights  or 
feelings  of  our  outward  senses.  In  comparison 
of  those  men's  sights  in  their  contemplation,  a 
man  may  in  some  sort  say  that  God  is  beholden 
to  the  common  sort  of  Christians  for  believing 
upon  hearsay,  as  they  do,  when  they  believe  the 
holy  and  infallible  Church,  whom  yet  they  have 
most  sufficient  and  infinite  reasons  and  grounds 
for  to  believe,  in  whatsoever  she  telleth  and 
teacheth  us. 

And  the  first  knowledge  of  our  mysteries  of 
Christian  religion  came  in  and  by  such  contem 
plations  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  which  God 
called  the  holy  apostles,  doctors  and  other  prin 
cipal  members  and  beginners  of  the  Church,  and 
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to  them  in  the  said  contemplations  revealed  the 
said  mysteries,  and  by  them  hath  communicated 
and  imparted  the  same  to  other  Christians  who 
took  it  by  tradition  from  those  contemplators, 
who  saw  and  felt  the  truth  of  those  mysteries. 
And  what  they  have  therein  taught  and  delivered 
God  hath  confirmed  by  infinite  miracles  in  the 
sight  of  other  Christians  and  by  other  invincible 
proofs. 

And  God  ever,  now  and  then,  according  to 
that  those  souls  do  dispose  themselves  for  it, 
doth  in  like  manner  in  contemplations  daily 
manifest  unto  them  the  foresaid  verities  of  our 
faith.  And  their  sight  in  such  contemplations, 
albeit  it  be  inferior  (as  to  clarity)  to  the  sight 
that  souls  have  in  heaven,  yet  for  certainty  and 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  thing  that  they 
see  (being  the  mysteries  of  our  faith)  in  the 
foresaid  passive  contemplations  in  this  life,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  certainty 
of  verity  that  they  have  that  are  and  abide  in 
heaven  and  there  see  God  as  He  is  in  Himself, 
whereas  here  on  the  earth  in  their  said  contem 
plations  they  see  but  by  certain  limited  and 
created  species  or  images  of  Him. 

And  what  assurance,  think  you,  had  S.  Paul  of 
the  verity  of  Christian  religion  upon  his  rapt 
into  the  third  heaven,  and  his  contemplation 
there  of  God  in  His  essence  (as  most  divines  do 
suppose)  and  of  all  verities  and  things  in  Him, 
whereof  before  the  said  contemplation  he  knew 
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nothing  at  all,  but  through  his  ignorance  was  a 
great  persecutor  thereof.  But  now  suddenly,  by 
and  upon  this  one  contemplation,  was  he  in  his 
understanding  so  illuminated  that  he  became  and 
was  called  the  Doctor  or  Teacher  of  the  Gentiles 
(that  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  world)  and  a 
converter  of  them.  And  in  his  will  he  became 
so  established  in  the  divine  love  that  he  could 
and  did  with  great  confidence  say  that  he  was 
certain  that  no  creature  was  able  to  separate  him 
from  the  charity  of  Christ. 

And  albeit  the  contemplations  that  other  souls 
have  be  not  of  the  essence  of  God  nor  of  divine 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  of  certain 
images  or  species  representing  them,  yet  of  the 
verity  and  truth  of  those  divine  mysteries  so 
revealed  to  the  soul  under  species  she  is  as  certain 
as  if  she  had  seen  them  in  themselves,  as  S.  Paul 
did  or  as  the  saints  and  angels  now  in  heaven  do 
see  them  and  the  truth  of  them.  And  therefore, 
O  poor  Christian,  that  livest  and  walkest  under 
and  in  the  light  of  faith  (that  is  most  true  in  all 
things  and  is  founded  on  the  greatest  certainty), 
how  little  knowest  thou  of  the  great  and  most 
clear  evidence  that  souls  called  to  contemplation 
have  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  above  what  thou  hast  or  believest? 
And  how  can  it  be  but  that  their  faith  is  thereby 
become  much  the  stronger?  But  yet  I  cannot 
say  that  they  do  merit  much  more  for  their 
believing  than  thou  dost,  but  perhaps  much  less. 
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For  it  is  little  or  no  gramercy  to  believe  upon 
such  evidence  and  clear  sight  imparted  to  them 
by  God.  Such  contemplations  made  S.  Teresa 
so  confident  in  the  points  of  her  belief,  that  it 
seemed  to  her  she  was  able  to  dispute  and  con 
found  all  the  heretics  of  the  world. 

But  yet  such  high  contemplations  are  not 
without  following  trials.  And  because  I  shall 
show  you  that  one  great  defect  in  our  scholar's 
first  course — that  was  a  chief  cause  of  his  fall 
and  loss  of  all  that  he  had  gotten — was  his 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  desolation  or  privation, 
that  usually  followeth  contemplation,  therefore 
do  I  earnestly  exhort  all  souls  that  are  in  any 
disposition  or  hope  of  such  contemplations — as 
be  all  they  who  have  good  wills  and  desires  to 
prosecute  a  spiritual  course  the  best  way  they 
can  and  know — to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
said  case  of  desolation  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
books. 

Infinite  and  unspeakable  had  the  benefit  of  the 
said  contemplation  been  to  the  said  scholar  and 
perhaps  by  him  to  many  others,  if  he  had  had 
the  direction  and  knowledge  how  to  have  made 
good  use  of  if.  But  of  his  miserable  neglect 
thereof  I  shall  tell  you  more  anon. 


The  Fourth  Chapter 

How  the  Scholar  fell  from  this  contemplation 
into  a  lukewarm  state  in  which  he  remained 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  [  1608-1620.] 

BUT  now  comes  the  question  of  questions, 
and  the  wonder  of  wonders.  Alas !  all  that 
I  have  expressed  unto  you  of  the  nobility 
of  the  said  contemplation  that  happened  to  our 
scholar,  and  of  the  good  effect  thereof,  is  as  it 
were  mere  nothing,  or  as  if  I  had  spoken  nothing 
at  all  of  it,  in  comparison  of  what  indeed  it  was. 
But  over  great  was  the  excellency  of  it  to  him 
that  made  no  better  use  of  it.  Your  wonder  and 
question  is  :  what  became  of  the  said  contempla 
tion  and  of  our  scholar  after  it  and  how  came  it 
about  that  afterwards  he  needed  to  have  a  new 
conversion?  The  said  contemplation  happened 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the  latter 
conversion  about  twelve  years  after,  being  about 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  What  conversion 
(say  you)  should  he  make  that  was  once  arrived 
to  such  a  contemplation  ?  the  which  was  sufficient 
to  have  borne  him  as  it  were  in  a  perpetual 
union  with  God,  daily  increasing  in  such  union 
and  that  for  all  the  days  of  his  life,  had  he  been 
to  have  lived  never  so  long.  And  what  then 
mean  you  by  speaking  of  a  conversion  of  his 
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afterwards,  as  if  he  had  forsaken  the  service  of 
God  and  had  need  again  of  a  new  conversion,  as 
they  need  who  live  out  of  the  favour  of  God,  or 
in  their  looseness  of  lives  do  neglect  the  spiritual 
service  due  unto  Him  from  them  ?  This  is  your 
wonder,  and  this  your  question  is  founded  upon 
very  just  and  great  reason. 

Alack,  poor  scholar  and  poor  man,  what 
answer  shall  he  herein  make  to  God,  to  you  that 
have  now  heard  the  story,  or  to  his  own  con 
science  ?  You  tender  hearts  and  innocent  souls, 
that  have  not  such  need  or  cause  for  yourselves, 
weep  for  him  that  hath  so  great  cause,  but  is  so 
hard-hearted  that  he  cannot  weep  for  himself. 
It  is  not  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  in  this  world  nor 
any  other  transitory  or  base  thing  that  he  would 
weep  or  have  you  to  weep  for  him;  but  for  this 
that  having  with  incredible  difficulties  and  morti 
fications  (as  before  ye  have  heard)  attained  to  the 
case  that  he  had  gotten  one  of  his  two  feet  into 
heaven,  and  there  might  have  held  and  fixed  it 
till  he  had  gotten  in  the  other  foot  and  so  have 
made  an  everlasting  secure  dwelling  there,  he 
carelessly  suffered  the  former  foot  to  be  drawn 
back,  or  rather  drew  it  back  himself  and  so  lost 
the  fruit  of  all  his  former  labours,  and  is  very 
uncertain  whether  ever  he  shall  again  have  the 
grace  to  come  to  the  said  case  or  degree,  at  least 
he  is  sure  never  to  come  thither  without  great 
labours  and  difficulties,  which  whether  he  shall 
or  no  have  the  grace  and  strength  to  undergo, 
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only  God  knoweth  and  in  His  hands  it  is  to 
bestow  or  deny  the  same. 

But  all  this  while  you  expect  our  miserable 
scholar's  answer  to  the  fore-moved  question;  and 
here  is  none  to  answer  for  him  save  his  poor 
master,  who  is  partaker  of  his  scholar's  losses  and 
fault  in  it,  and  hath  equal  feeling  with  him  of  it. 
His  answer  is  that  even  angels  fell,  and  that  even 
into  eternal  perdition,  and  our  poor  scholar  into 
the  broad  way  leading  into  eternal  perdition,  and 
that  after  and  notwithstanding  all  the  grace  of 
contemplation  which  I  have  shewed  unto  you 
that  God  had  out  of  singular  favour  bestowed 

O 

on  him.  But  you  perhaps  would  further  know, 
in  some  particular,  how  he  fell  and  upon  what 
occasions  and  by  what  degrees.  And,  albeit  this 
were  a  question  fitter  for  his  ghostly  father  in 
confession  about  it  for  to  ask  than  for  any  other, 
yet  because  your  question  proceedeth  not  out  of 
curiosity  but  out  of  desire  to  gather  some  useful 
knowledge  by  it,  as  I  suppose,  and  for  that  I 
imagine  you  do  not  intend  that  I  should  make 
further  relation  of  it  than  discretion  shall  bear 
and  require,  therefore  shall  I  in  some  sort  satisfy 
your  question. 

Indeed  the  immediate  cause  of  his  fall  and 
departure  from  the  said  spiritual  estate,  whereto 
he  had  (as  I  have  told  you)  arrived,  was  frailty, 
to  which  all  mankind  is  in  some  measure  subject 
while  he  is  in  this  life.  Being  of  no  ill  nature 
nor  naturally  very  vicious,  his  fall  was  not  into 
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any  great  vices.  But  yet  his  fall  was  (and  that 
was  a  great  one)  into  perfect  decay  in  spirit  so 
that  he  was  brought  down  into  his  natural  estate 
as  if  he  never  had  at  all  sought  after  perfection 
or  been  in  any  spiritual  course.  Indeed  the 
greatest,  yea,  in  my  conscience,  the  only  want 
was  that  he  had  not  a  better  and  more  expert 
master  than  he  had.  For  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  if  he  had  had  a  better  master  he  had  not  so 
fallen,  but  had  prosecuted  and  held  on  his  course 
even  during  his  life.  He  never  knew  any  other 
master  nor  could  tell  where  to  find  a  better.  He 
never  could  find  any  other  master  or  man  that 
would  put  him  into  any  spiritual  course,  and  as 
he  began  masterless — for  so  he  did  having  no 
wiser  a  master — so  he  prosecuted  his  course 
masterless,  yet  not  without  a  master.  For  cer 
tainly  both  for  the  beginning  of  his  course  and 
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to  the  attaining  to  the  said  contemplation  he  had 
for  his  master — as  to  all  matters  and  directions 
of  moment — the  spirit  of  God  for  his  interior 
director.  For  otherwise  had  it  been  impossible 
for  him,  or  for  any  man  else,  to  attain  to  any 
such  contemplation  as  I  have  expressed  unto  you. 
And  now  I  shall  tell  you  somewhat  of  the, 
mean  of  his  fall.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
said  contemplation  he  fell  into  an  occasion  or 
necessity  which  to  him  seemed  to  be  a  sin  or 
great  imperfection;  whereas  indeed,  had  he  been 
well  informed  of  the  case,  he  might  easily  have 
behaved  himself  in  it  without  any  manner  of  sin 
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or  imperfection  or  spiritual  impediment.  And 
the  matter  in  its  own  nature  was  not  evil,  but 
rather  good,  if  he  had  had  the  judgement  to  have 
known  so  much  and  known  but  a  little  how  to 
have  behaved  himself  in  the  case.  But  being 
fallen  into  the  said  case  there  fell  upon  him 
withal  the  case  of  desolation  or  privation,  which 
you  have  read  doth  usually  follow  after  such 
contemplations.  The  light  of  our  scholar  in 
soul,  that  was  already  through  the  precedent 
matter  of  feared  more  than  of  real  sin  somewhat 
darkened,  became  now  so  obscured  by  the  suc 
ceeding  desolation  that  he  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn  himself  about.  He  knew  in  some  sort 
that  it  was  a  desolation,  and  he  judged  himself 
to  have  given  the  occasion  for  it,  in  the  precedent 
temptation.  Wherein  it  is  true  that  he  had 
committed  some  sin  or  imperfection  in  the 
matter,  more  out  of  an  erroneous  or  scrupulous 
conscience  than  through  the  matter  itself,  which 
he  might  have  handled  without  any  sin,  if  he 
had  had  but  good  informations  about  it.  And 
the  matter  of  the  temptation  was  good  and 
necessary  for  him  to  entertain,  but  his  error  was 
in  the  manner  that  he  entertained  it.  And  yet 
when  all  came  to  all  the  sin  in  itself  was  not 
great,  save  so  far  as  his  erroneous  conscience 
made  it  great,  or  at  least  greater  than  in  itself  it 
was,  or  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  if  he 
had  had  a  better  and  more  expert  master,  who 
also  would  have  taught  him  to  understand  better 
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than  he  did  the  case  of  his  desolation,  and  would 
have  exhorted  and  encouraged  him  to  have 
abiden  therein,  without  diverting  himself  to 
external  solaces,  and  would  have  told  and  in 
structed  him  how  to  have  used  the  said  matter 
of  temptation  to  his  spiritual  profit  more  than  to 
his  harm.  But,  alack !  the  said  ignorance  in  the 
matter  of  temptation  and  the  tediousness  of  the 
desolation  and  his  ignorance  of  the  worth  of  such 
a  desolation,  and  his  natural  proneness  to  external 
solaces,  from  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  and 
with  much  difficulty  and  bitterness  restrained 
nature,  and  his  want  of  a  director  that  could  have 
understood  his  case  and  told  him  what  he  was  to 
have  done  in  it :  all  these  temptations  concurring 
and  falling  upon  our  poor  solitary  scholar  made 
him  become  in  time  a  poor  scholar  indeed,  yea  no 
scholar  at  all,  but  a  truant  or  renegade  from  the 
divine  school  of  perfection.  For  by  these  means 
he  came  at  length,  yea  very  shortly,  to  give  over 
prayer  and  to  give  himself  to  external  solaces 
further  than  he  needed,  and  in  conclusion  came 
to  lose  all  that  he  had  gotten  of  benefit  in  spirit. 
About  his  case  of  desolation  he  knew  none  to 
consult  with  that  could  have  understood  it,  and 
about  his  desisting  from  prayer  and  yielding  to 
external  solaces  in  the  manner  that  he  did,  when 
he  consulted  with  any  churchmen,  as  sometimes 
he  did,  they  would  not  condemn  him  for  any 
miscarriage  on  his  part.  But  little  did  they  know 
what  his  case  had  been,  nor  how  his  present  case 
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was  as  in  regard  of  the  former.  They  knew  not 
whence  he  was  fallen,  nor  whither  he  was  to  get 
up  again,  nor  how  he  was  to  go  about  it.  Neither 
did  he  indeed  acquaint  those  counsellors  about 
his  former  case  of  contemplation,  or  his  present 
of  desolation,  because  he  thought  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  such  matters  (as  indeed  it  is  like 
they  were  not)  albeit  they  were  persons  of  very 
good  lives  and  some  or  most  of  them  religious 
of  divers  Orders.  But  not  above  two  or  three 
such  did  he  consult  with,  and  it  was  about  the 
lawfulness  of  external  solaces  only  that  he  talked 
with  them,  and  therein  they  gave  him  scope 
enough  and  he  perhaps  might  well  have  taken 
and  used  the  counsel  if  that  he  would  not  have 
exceeded  in  it,  which  indeed  he  did  not  much. 
But  principally  should  he  have  stood  to  his  deso 
lation  and  made  right  use  of  it  and  behaved 
himself  according  to  the  case  of  it,  which,  alack ! 
he  did  not,  but  by  little  and  little  fell  to  the  case 
of  utter  desolation,  that  I  have  above  mentioned 
unto  you. 

A  great  error  there  was  in  our  scholar's  pro 
ceeding  before  he  had  attained  to  contemplation, 
whereof  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  he  had  not 
fallen  and  forsaken  his  course  as  he  did,  but 
would  have  supplied  the  having  of  a  sufficient 
director.  And  his  error  was  that,  while  he  was 
tending  towards  contemplation,  he  did  not  give 
himself  more  than  he  did  to  the  reading  and 
studying  of  spiritual  books  and  matters.  All  that 
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he  did  therein  was  that  now  and  then,  more  for 
his  spiritual  recreation  or  present  comfort  than 
for  instruction,  he  did  look  upon  a  spiritual  book 
— and  he  had  but  one  or  two  such — and  opening 
the  book  he  would  read  a  little  here  or  there, 
according  as  he  lighted  by  chance  on  opening  the 
book,  and  having  read  a  little  would  put  up  the 
book    again.      The   which    proceeding    of    his, 
though  it  caused  some   solace  for  the  present 
time,  yet  did  it  not  suffice  to  instruct  him  for 
the  various  passages   that  do  occur — as  after 
wards  did  upon  him — in  a  spiritual  life.     He 
only  followed  on  his  prayer,  mortification,  and 
abstraction  of  life,  let  them  carry  him  whither 
they  would;  he  thought  not  much  thereon;  he 
saw  in  a  generality  that  by  the  said  means  he 
sought  after  God  and  that  he  was  in  a  good  way 
towards  Him  (as  indeed  he  was)  and  that  seemed 
to  suffice  for  him.     Whether  he  tended  or  were 
to  tend  to  contemplation  he  did  little  consider. 
I  think  neither  the  term  of  contemplation,  nor 
the  matter  of  it,  was  frequent  in  his  mind,  much 
less  did  he  consider  of  the  differences  of  active 
and  passive  contemplation.    Nor  did  he  think  or 
frame — at  least  not  expressly — contemplation  to 
be  the  end  of  his  spiritual  exercises.     Nor  did 
he   think  of  the  great  desolation   that  usually 
occurreth  after  a  passive  contemplation,  nor  of 
other  spiritual  temptations.     Nor  did  he  seek 
after  books  that  likely  did  treat  of  such  matters. 
For  he  did  not  so  much  as  know — at  least  he  did 
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not  consider — that  there  were  any  such  books  or 
how  useful  they  might  be  for  him.  And  he  had 
no  master,  save  him  that  knew  no  more  than 
himself,  to  put  him  in  mind  or  tell  him  of  those 
matters.  For  if  he  had  had,  it  might  well  be  his 
own  judgement,  by  such  readings  and  considera 
tions,  would  have  become  such  as  in  case  of  the 
foresaid  necessity  would  have  supplied  the  office 
of  a  master  with  him,  and  so  he  have  still  stood 
up  in  his  course  and  prosecuted  it  without  giving 
over  or  being  clean  cast  down  by  the  temptation 
or  occasions.  You  see,  and  he  himself  now  seeth, 
what  he  should  have  done,  but  out  of  simplicity 
or  ignorance  (if  not  folly)  did  not  do  so  to  his 
great  damage. 

But  such  indiscreet  carriage  of  his  he  corrected 
after  his  second  and  last  conversion.  I  mean  that 
after  God  had  given  him  the  grace  of  a  second 
conversion  he  took  another  course,  which  was 
that  he  enquired  after  all  books  that  treat  of  the 
said  matters.  He  studied  and  considered  of 
them  and  of  the  varieties  of  ways,  exercises, 
temptations  and  occurrences  in  a  spiritual  life. 

And  this  he  did  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
selfsame  his  foresaid  master,  who  as  well  as  the 
scholar  himself  was  now  through  experience  come 
to  see  the  need  or  necessity  of  such  studying  into 
matters.  For  the  said  occurrences  of  temptation 
and  desolation  coming  suddenly  on  the  scholar 
who  before  had  forethought  or  foreseen  nothing 
about  them,  they  confounded  him,  he  not  under- 
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standing  them  nor  his  case  in  them,  whereas  if  he 
had  forestudied  them,  and  as  it  were  expected 
them,  he  had  with  the  grace  of  God  behaved 
himself  with  more  gain  than  loss  to  his  soul. 
And  the  said  dear-bought  experience  hath  not 
only  made  both  scholar  and  master  to  hold 
another  course  after  the  said  conversion,  but  also 
hath  given  the  poor  master  occasion  to  inculcate 
to  you  that  in  some  sort  also  are  or  have  been  his 
scholars  (though  of  more  hope  than  his  foresaid 
silly  scholar)  the  necessity  or  great  good  of  the 
foresaid  practice,  which  is  of  perusing  books  that 
treat  of  these  matters,  and  pondering  them  and 
understanding  them  as  best  ye  can.  For  thus 
may  ye  not  be  overtaken  (as  our  scholar  was) 
with  ignorance  or  unreadiness  when  the  time  or 
occasion  shall  come  for  it,  but  may  resist  in  an 
evil  day  and  stand  in  all  tilings  perfect.  And  for 
that  end  we  (both  master  and  you)  have  many 
proper  and  fit  books  within  your  house,  yea  so 
many  as  were  needful  in  some  abundance.  We 
have  besides  by  word  of  mouth  conferred  much 
for  certain  years  about  these  matters,  and  both 
you  and  he  have  perused  these  books  and  con 
sidered  of  the  matters,  so  that  it  is  well  to  be 
hoped  that  having  through  the  only  gift  and 
goodness  of  God  gotten  reasonable  good  wits, 
we  shall  not  (through  the  like  goodness  of  His) 
perish  nor  yet  much  stray  or  delay  in  our  way 
for  want  of  knowledge. 

Our  scholar  now  partly  through  the  like  ex- 
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perience  in  some  others  also,  but  more  through 
reading  of  books  and  consideration  upon  these 
matters,  knoweth  what  with  the  help  of  God  may 
suffice  for  occurring  difficulties.  And  if  he 
sometimes  doubt  (as  well  he  may)  he  will  know 
whom  to  consult  with.  And  what  he  knoweth 
you  also  know,  partly  by  his  words  and  writings 
and  partly  by  your  own  experiences  and  con 
siderations,  in  so  much  that  if  any  such  tempta 
tion  or  difficulty  did  now  fall  upon  him  or  you, 
as  then  fell  upon  him  and  which  I  have  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  fall,  or  if  that  any 
other  kind  of  temptation  or  difficulty  should 
now  fall  upon  you,  there  is  no  doubt  nor  any 
manner  of  peril  but  that  you  do  know  and  will 
know  how  to  do  and  how  to  behave  yourselves 
therein,  so  that  not  only  no  damage  but  also 
much  spiritual  profit  shall  arise  to  you  thereby. 
And  therefore  very  great  reason  have  you  to  take 
heart  and  courage  in  your  course. 

It  is  now  twenty-one  years  and  some  months 
more  since  the  scholar  fell  and  forsook  his 
spiritual  course  after  the  foresaid  contemplation 
had,  and  the  first  twelve  of  those  years  he— 
although  religious  in  profession — spent  and  lost 
in  the  low  and  wretched  state  of  nature,  yea, 
gathering  ill  habits  in  so  much  that  ere  the  end  of 
those  twelve  years  he  was  grown  to  be  as  much, 
yea  more,  affected  to  terrene  and  transitory  things, 
more  self-willed  and  self-seeking,  than  he  was, 
not  only  when  he  first  became  religious,  but  even 
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than  he  was  before  he  became  or  thought  of 
being  religious.  For  albeit  that  divers  times 
calling  to  mind  his  profession  and  the  case  of 
spirituality  from  which  he  was  fallen  he  did 
during  those  twelve  years  make  some  new  begin 
nings  or  revivings  of  a  spiritual  life,  yet  wanting 
commodity  of  place  for  it,  and  being  plunged 
into  some  affairs  of  the  world  out  of  which  he 
could  not  easily  wind  himself,  all  those  his  good 
attempts  and  beginnings  came  to  no  good  effect, 
but  vanished  and  came  to  nothing,  for  want  of 
continuation  without  interruption.  He  would 
sometimes  begin  his  spiritual  exercises  and  prose 
cute  them  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  for  a 
longer  time,  and  afterwards  occasions  of  much 
distraction  coming  upon  him  he  gave  over  what 
he  had  begun  and  so  remained  still  in  the  said 
case,  yea  grew  worser  rather  than  better.  The 
light  of  his  former  contemplation  did  tell  him 
that  his  soul  was  not  in  the  case  it  should  be, 
and  yet  was  not  he  much  the  better  for  such 
consideration,  because  he  remained  in  the  occa 
sions  of  great  distractions,  the  which  occasions 
he  could  not  indeed  well  avoid,  but  yet  could 
not  hold  himself  recollected  in  them — I  mean  he 
could  not  by  reason  of  those  occasions  continue 
a  spiritual  life  because  he  was  not  grounded  in 
spirituality.  His  conscience  was  grown  so  un 
clean  and  rusty — for  to  such  a  case  wrill  nature 
and  tepidity  bring  one — that  he  would  have 
been  in  wonderful  horror  if  he  had  come  to  die, 
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albeit  he  did  not  find  himself  guilty  of  any 
great  sins.  It  was  guilt  enough  and  matter 
enough  of  horror,  especially  coming  to  die,  to 
have  his  soul  so  full  as  it  was  of  self-love  and 
void  of  the  divine  love,  more  tending  to  despair 
than  to  confidence  in  God. 

Sometimes  he  had  a  flattering  thought  that 
would  come  into  his  mind,  and  that  was  that  he 
lived  for  ought  he  could  see  as  well  as  ordinarily 
other   religious   persons   did,   and   divers   other 
false  pleasing  thoughts  he  had.     But  surely  the 
foresaid  contemplation  was  the  chief  means  of 
urging  him  to  seek  after  a  better  life;  and  when 
he  had  resolved  and  begun  a  better  life  the  same 
contemplation  and  the  former  spiritual  course^by 
which  he  had  attained  to  the  same  contemplation 
were  a  great   light  unto   him   for   the  guiding 
of  himself  in  his  new  course,  and  were  a  great 
urger  and  setter  forward  of  him  in  his  way — 
I   mean   after  the  second  conversion  which  by 
the    grace    and    gift    of    God    happened    about 
the   end   of   the   said    twelve   years   spent   in   a 
tepid  life.      For  a  little  before  the  ending  of 
those  twelve  years  it  had  pleased  God  by  little 
and  little  to  free  him  of  the  matters  and  occa 
sions  of  distraction  and  to  bring:  him  into  a  place 
of   some   solitude   and   retiredness    from   much 
company,  and  being  in  such  commodity  to  move 
and  touch  his  heart  with  the  desire  of  a  conver 
sion.    To  which  motion  he  gave  ear  and  in  some 
sort  corresponded,  and  this  was  his  second  con- 
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version.  Upon  which  said  conversion  he  hath 
now  spent  nine  years  and  five  months,  with  very 
great  defectiveness  on  his  part,  which  is  the 
cause  that  he  hath  not  since  arrived  to  any 
passive  contemplation. 


The  Fifth  Chapter 

Of  the  exercise  of  aspirations  and  of  "the  Scholar's 
second  conversion.  Of  the  strange  experi 
ence  which  he  had  of  his  soul  while  in  his 
exercise. 

THE  whole  course  and  process  of  our 
present  book  called  the  Cloud  is  but  a 
prosecution  of  the  exercise  of  the  will,  as 
a  man  would  say :  from  top  to  toe — excluding 
all  discourse,  meditation,  and  consideration 
further  than  the  same  shall  be  merely  necessary. 
And  he  supposeth  such  discourse  not  to  be  much 
necessary  but  only  in  the  beginning  or  forepart 
of  the  spiritual  life.  For  afterwards — and  that 
so  soon  as  may  be — he  would  have  the  party  to 
betake  and  tie  himself  only  to  the  exercise  of  the 
will,  casting  away  all  reasoning  and  discoursing 
— the  which  are  acted  in  the  imagination  and  by 
the  understanding — and  holding  on  only  in  the 
exercise  of  the  will,  and  therein  and  thereby 

growing;  more  and  more  spiritual — I  mean  in  his 
o  ,  &  r  . 

exercise — the  same  becoming  more  and  more 
elevated  and  abstracted  from  the  senses  of  the 
body  and  from  the  images  and  loves  of  creatures 
and  so  passing  into  God,  choosing  Him  and  His 
love  and  will  for  His  own  sake  and  adhering 
therein  and  thereto.  He  supposeth  (as  I  con 
ceive  him)  that  the  party,  after  that  it  is  grown 
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time  for  the  laying  aside  of  meditation,  which  is 
discourse,  should  use  some  force  (so  far  as  he 
should  need  such  forcement)  of  his  will,  and 
afterwards  in  time  he  should  come  to  be  able  to 
exercise  the  same  will  out  of  an  interior  impulse, 
motion  and  information  from  God,  the  which  he 
calleth  "  stirring."  For  what  is  stirring  but 
motion  ?  And  he  calleth  it  a  "  blind  stirring," 
because  it  is  without  use  of  the  understanding, 
the  which  is  termed  to  be  the  eye  of  the  soul. 
And  he  calleth  such  exercise  "  stirring  of  love," 
because  the  soul  thereby  heaveth  herself  up 
towards  God  out  of  the  interior  affection  she 
hath  towards  Him,  choosing  Him  and  seeking 
after  Him  for  God's  sake.  And  so  her  doing 
therein  proceedeth  out  of  love,  and  tendeth  to 
further  love  and  to  an  increase  of  love.  And 
indeed  all  this  process  in  exercise  of  the  will  thus 
prosecuted  throughout  this  book  is  in  effect  and 
substance  but  the  selfsame  course  of  spiritual 
life  which  I  have  so  much  intimated  and  incul 
cated  to  you  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing, 
under  the  terms  of  immediate  acts,  proper  aspira 
tions  and  elevations  of  the  will.  And  thus,  I 
say,  you  are  to  conceive  that  those  mystic  authors 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned  and  my  own 
simple  writings  also  are  for  matter  and  substance 
but  the  selfsame  as  in  the  book  called  the  Cloud, 
though  all  of  us  do  express  our  matter  and 
meanings  in  various  terms. 

The  work  treated  of  in  this  book  is  the  exer- 
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cise  of  proper  aspirations  growing  more  and 
more  spiritual  and  becoming  elevations  which 
are  a  more  sublime  exercise,  more  elevate  from 
sense  and  so  more  spiritual.  And  the  exercise 
of  such  a  one — so  long  as  he  abideth  in  it  and  it 
abideth  in  him — groweth  more  subtle,  more  easy 
and  more  above  sense,  so  that  at  length  it  comes 
to  be  an  operation  purely  in  spirit  and  becometh 
more  and  more  purely  in  spirit  and  more  above 
and  without  sense,  increasing  in  such  purity  and 
spirituality  while  he  liveth. 

This  exercise  of  aspirations  hath  a  huge 
variety  or  extent.  Under  the  names  of  them  I 
contain  a  wonderful  variety  of  spiritual  active 
operations.  And  our  author  of  the  Cloud  also 
includeth  them  all  under  the  term  of  the  work 
so  much  commended  by  him,  making  no  degrees, 
varieties,  nor  distinctions;  nor  will  I  make  any 
other  than  those  I  have  already  made  unto  you 
of  aspirations  and  elevations.  But  yet  for  all 
that,  though  the  diversity  of  those  works  be  so 
great  and  various,  yet  do  they  all  of  them  agree 
in  certain  points  and  therein  are  all  alike.  For 
first  they  agree  in  this,  that  all  that  the  soul  doth 
is  by  the  will :  I  mean  that  it  is  the  will  that  goes 
foremost  and  makes  the  breach  and  the  under 
standing  doth  but  follow  or  at  least  accompany 
the  will.  The  will  is  the  guide  and  captain  and 
the  understanding  doth  but  attend  the  will, 
going  whither  he  goes  and  following  him. 
Secondly,  the  understanding  so  accompanying 
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the  will  is  to  carry  with  it  no  images  or  species 
of  created  things,  be  they  never  so  noble,  but  she 
is  to  shake  them  all  off  the  best  she  can  and  is 
only  to  retain  an  apprehension  and  memory  of 
God  according  to  that  totality  that  our  faith  tells 
us  of  Him.  And  such  knowledge  retained  of 
God  is  by  the  removing  of  all  created  things 
from  Him,  which  done  there  remaineth  as  it 
were  nothing,  the  which  nothing  is  all  that  we 
can  know  of  Him  in  this  life.  And  that  is  when 
we  see  that  He  is  nothing  of  those  things  that 
may  be  comprehended  by  our  senses  or  under 
standings.  And  because  we  cannot  for  all  that 
know  what  God  is,  therefore  is  such  a  case  by 
our  author  called  the  Cloud  of  Unknowing. 

For  after  that  we  have  cast  off  all  images  of 
created  things,  rinding  none  of  them  all  nor  all 
together  to  be  God,  yet  do  not  we  see  what  God 
in  His  essence  is;  we  see  what  He  is  not,  but  we 
see  not  what  He  is;  we  see  that  none  nor  all  of 
those  created  things  which  we  had  cast  off  are 
God,  but  yet  the  nothing  which  we  see  remain 
ing  is  not  truly  God,  though  it  be  the  nearest 
sight  that  we  have  in  this  life  of  God.  In  that 
same  nothing  only — which  remaineth  after  the 
casting  away  of  all  images  of  creatures — is  God 
to  be  seen  in  this  life.  The  sight  of  Him  as  He 
is  in  His  essence  is  reserved  for  the  future  life. 
And  when  a  soul  is  come  into  the  sight  of  the 
said  nothing,  then  is  she  come  into  the  Cloud  of 
Unknowing.  And  being  within  that  Cloud  she 
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sees  not  nor  knows  for  all  that  what  God  truly 
is;  but  yet  she  sees  Him  far  better  than  she  saw 
Him  before  she  entered  into  that  Cloud  of  Un 
knowing.  For,  before,  she  was  in  her  interior 
so  bepainted  with  creatures,  that  she  could  see 
nothing  but  them,  and  her  senses  did  in  some 
sort  regard  them  as  if  they  were  God.  But,  they 
and  their  images  being  driven  out  of  her  soul, 
she  without  impediment  seeth  God  as  He  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  life,  which  is  that  she  seeth  Him 
to  be  no  created  thing,  but  to  be  an  uncreated 
and  unlimited  thing.  And  the  longer  she 
abideth  in  this  Cloud  and  more  beateth  upon  it, 
the  more  clear  doth  the  aforesaid  nothing  appear 
— I  mean  that  the  images  of  created  things  are 
more  and  more  driven  away  and  consequently 
the  perfecter  is  the  sight  of  God  according  to 
the  manner  that  He  is  to  be  seen  in  this  life. 

And  here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  the  cause 
why  the  aforesaid  exercise  of  the  soul  is  called 
aspirations.  Even  as  he  who  labours  to  be  a 
king  or  to  attain  to  any  place  or  office  of 
dignity  or  honour  is  said  to  aspire,  which  is  to 
seek  upwards :  so  a  soul  by  the  mean  and  exer 
cise  of  those  aspirations  doth  seek  and  labour  to 
get  out  of  her  inferior  nature  and  to  attain  up 
into  the  height  or  top  of  the  spirit  where  God 
more  properly  is  and  dwelleth,  to  the  end  she 
may  there  be  perfectly  united  to  Him.  And 
such  seeking  to  get  up  and  tendance  towards 
God  is — and  that  rightly — called  and  termed  an 
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aspiring,  and  aspirations  are  the  exercise  of  such 
aspiring. 

And  now  for  an  example  of  this  exercise  of 
aspirations  I  will  bring  you  in  the  experience  of 
our  scholar  already  mentioned.  I  know  not  how 
my  relation  therein  will  stand  with  the  common 
teaching  of  philosophers  about  the  residence  and 
working  of  a  soul  within  the  body;  but  you  shall 
have  the  case  as  to  him  it  plainly — yea,  sensibly 
— seemed  to  be.  And  thus  it  was. 

After  that  he  had  spent  first  about  three 
months  in  the  exercise  of  meditation,  and  after 
wards  about  a  year  in  the  exercise  of  immediate 
acts,  he  came  then  to  be  called  to  the  use  of 
proper  aspirations,  yet  not  so  but  that  he  was 
sometimes  driven  to  the  use  of  acts  also,  till 
that — which  was  about  half  a  year  after — he 
came  to  have  a  settled  exercise,  wholly  consist 
ing  of  aspirations.  And  thus  they  went  with 
him  for  the  first  year  or  year  and  a  half  after 
that  he  fell  into  those  aspirations.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  soul  did  work  and 
exercise  them  forth  and  without  the  body.  I 
mean  that  his  working  (which  doubtless  pro 
ceeded  from  within)  seemed  to  be  exercised 
without.  So  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
exercised  them  all  without  the  body,  here  and 
there,  up  and  down;  but  all  of  them  seemed  to 
be  without  the  doors  or  windows  of  the  body. 
And  thus  it  went  with  him  for  about  the  space 
of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  And  it  seemed  to 
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him  that  he  sent  or  directed  his  workings  (which 
were  only  or  chiefly  of  the  will)  forth  and  out  of 
his  body.  Afterward  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
working  came  to  draw  towards  and  into  the 
body.  And  first  they  came  to  the  extreme  parts 
of  it,  as  into  the  hands  and  feet,  and  afterwards 
into  the  arms  and  legs;  and  in  those  places  the 
working  seemed  to  be  and  there  continued  for 
the  space  of  about  a  year,  by  little  and  little 
drawing  towards  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  breast,  etc.,  till  at  length  it  seemed  to  be 
wholly  about  the  breast,  but  yet  without  any 
manner  of  motion  within  the  body;  for  neither 
the  heart  nor  any  other  portion  of  the  body  was 
moved  at  it.  For  this  exercise  of  his  was 
spiritual  and  not  corporal  or  sensible,  as  anon  I 
shall  more  largely  tell  you,  notwithstanding  it 
was  after  this  manner  exercised  upon  or  in  the 
body  with  change  of  place  in  it,  as  I  have  told 
you. 

And  this  exercise  about  the  middle  part  of  the 
body  continued  about  the  space  of  a  year;  and 
therehence  by  little  and  little  the  working  went 
upwards  and  came  into  the  neck  .  .  .  and  thence 
went  higher  into  the  head,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  brake  forth  in  his  eyes,  so  that  he  thought 
that  if  any  man  had  well  regarded  his  eyes  he 
must  note  some  alteration  in  them,  from  what 
before  they  were;  at  least,  he  would  mislike 
with  nothing  in  them.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
side,  our  author  of  the  Cloud  noteth  how  that 
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they  who  proceed  with  use  of  the  imagination, 
turning  their  outward  senses  into  their  interior, 
when  they  are  in  the  exercise  or  have  newly 
done  with  it,  they  look  like  men  that  are  out 
of  their  wits,  and  do  look  with  staring  eyes 
or  like  unto  sheep  that  had  been  much  beaten 
or  knocked  about  the  head.  But  otherwise  it 
is  (saith  our  author  of  the  Cloud)  with  those 
men  whose  exercises  begin  in  spirit — as  is  all 
the  exercise  of  that  book — and  thence  proceed 
into  the  body;  for  such  persons  yield  rather 
amiable  and  pleasing  than  displeasing  looks  and 
countenances.  But  in  our  man's  case  I  can  say 
no  more  but  that  I  know  well  there  was  not  any 
such  staring  or  note  of  madness  in  his  looks,  at 
those  times  when  the  working  was  in  the  said 
place  of  the  head.  But  his  looks  were  settled 
and  at  least  seeming  to  be  in  perfect  use  of 
senses  as  ever  he  was  before  or  since.  And  the 
reason  was  because  his  exercise  proceeded  (as  ye 
have  heard)  from  the  spirit  and  so  descended  into 
the  body,  and  did  not  begin  nor  proceed  from 
the  imagination  or  other  senses  external  or  in 
ternal  of  the  body.  For  then  it  would  be  no 
marvel  to  see  and  note  such  staring  of  the  eyes 
and  giddiness  in  the  head,  as  is  usually  noted  in 
them  who  use  much  and  long  meditation  (I  mean 
discursive  prayer)  and  namely  in  those  that  are 
in  or  newly  come  forth  out  of  those  exercises 
that  are  usually  termed  to  be  spiritual  exercises, 
that  are  ministered  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
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of  Jesus  and  some  others.  And  accordingly  our 
author  of  the  Cloud  observeth  and  speaketh  very 
much  thereof  in  his  fifty-third  chapter,  where  he 
saith  that  they  look  like  men  that  were  scared 
with  spirits.  And  much  more  speaketh  the  said 
author  on  this  point,  as  I  shall  put  you  in  mind 
when  I  come  to  yield  you  notes  upon  the  said 
place  of  his  book. 

Surely,  upon  consideration  of  our  scholar's 
foresaid  exercises,  I  could  never  observe  that  the 
soul — at  least  the  intellective,  wherein  his  exer 
cise  did  in  a  manner  wholly  consist — hath  or  had 
any  special  residence  about  the  heart  more  than 
it  hath  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  But 
about  or  in  the  head  it  seemed  to  have  and  that 
it  ever  will  have — I  mean  such  a  special  resi 
dence — while  that  it  giveth  life  to  the  body. 
Thither  it  seemed  to  him  (as  before  I  told  you) 
that  she  drew  up  what  was  lower  in  the  body, 
were  it  life,  sense,  spirit,  or  what  else  you  will 
call  it,  and  never  since  descended,  nor  ever  will 
descend,  so  long  as  he  persevereth  in  his  spiritual 
course.  But  if  he  should  (which  God  forbid) 
desist  from  his  spiritual  proceeding  and  should 
give  full  way  to  nature,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  by  descent  or  some  other  way  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  body  would  have  in  them  what  they 
had  before,  whatsoever  that  were.  And  certain 
it  was  that  somewhat  it  was  (whatsoever  it  were) 
that  was  drawn  up  (in  the  manner  that  I  have 
told  you)  merely  by  the  will,  being  a  power  of 
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the  superior  soul,  having  as  I  have  said  a  certain 
special  kind  of  residence  in  or  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  head. 

In  mystic  authors,  and  namely  in  Thaulerus, 
Harphius,  and  some  others,  we  read  how  he  that 
would  become  spiritual  ought  to  draw  his  ex 
ternal  senses  inwardly  into  the  internal  senses, 
and  there  as  it  were  to  lose  or  annihilate  them, 
and  having  so  done  he  must  draw  up  those  in 
ternal  senses  into  the  powers  of  the  superior  soul 
that  is  called  the  intellective,  and  there  is  to  lose 
or  have  annihilated  his  said  internal  senses.  And 
thereupon  those  powers  of  the  superior  soul  he 
must  draw  up  into  that  which  is  called  their 
unity  and  which  is  their  beginning  or  fountain 
and  whence  those  powers  do  flow  and  reflow. 
And  that  same  unity  (that  only  is  capable  of 
perfect  union  with  God)  is  to  be  applied  and 
held  fast  to  God,  wherein  consists  perfect  divine 
union  with  God.  And  now  I  doubt  whether 
that  the  passages  and  manner  that  ye  have  heard 
of  the  drawings  up  in  our  scholar's  exercise  be 
not  the  selfsame  drawing  that  I  have  now  told 
you  to  be  mentioned  by  the  said  mystic  authors. 
For  if  they  be  not,  for  my  part  I  know  not  what 
they  mean  by  their  said  drawings  in  and  draw 
ings  up,  nor  how  the  same  are  to  be  gone  about 
or  practised. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  perfectest  case 
both  of  our  scholar  and  of  all  other  scholars,  for 
exercise  of  good  prayer  and  active  contemplation, 
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will  be  by  the  perfecter  abstraction  of  the  soul 
from  the  bodily  senses,  according  to  such  degree 
of  abstraction  as  God  shall  bring  them  to  in  this 
life,  and  answerable  will  the  purity  of  their  souls 
be  as  to  the  love  of  creatures.  I  mean  that  he 
will  both  the  less  love  both  himself  and  all 
creatures,  and  the  more  love  the  Creator,  by  how 
much  the  perfecter  the  foresaid  abstraction  shall 
be :  I  mean,  the  purer  and  remoter  from  the 
body  and  the  senses  of  it.  It  seemeth  to  me 
that  our  scholar's  exercise  of  the  will  tended 
upwards,  and  by  a  consequence  drew  with  it  or 
after  it  what  was  beneath,  and  so  did  not  directly, 
but  by  a  consequence  draw  up  what  was  beneath. 
His  labour  in  it,  albeit  it  were  much  the  lighter, 
having  in  it  such  a  helper  and  mover  as  he  had, 
yet  was  it  not  without  some  pain  or  difficulty  to 
nature,  especially  in  regard  the  work  continued 
sometimes,  yea  frequently,  long,  as  for  five,  six, 
or  seven  hours'  space  in  the  forenoon;  so  that  in 
the  time  of  the  said  working  there  seemed  to  be, 
at  the  first  about  the  breast  or  middle  part  of  the 
body  and  afterwards  about  his  head,  more  heat 
or  warmth  than  was  about  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  body.  So  that,  even  in  some  of  the  cold 
seasons  of  the  year,  lying  in  bed  he  could  endure 
over  his  body  but  only  a  linen  sheet,  and  no 
other  covering,  and  nothing — I  mean  no  night 
cap,  which  he  used  at  all  times — on  his  head; 
and  this,  I  mean,  was  while  lying  in  his  bed  he 
was  in  the  said  working  exercise  of  his.  In  the 
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said  exercise  of  his  there  was  both  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  yet  withal  there  was  a  facility. 

And  the  said  work  continued  in  our  man,  in 
and  about  his  head,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years;  and  afterwards  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
work  left  all  the  residence  that  it  had  in  the  out 
ward  place  of  the  head  and  came  to  be  more 
inward.  What  effect  those  workings  had  left  in 
the  places  of  the  body,  through  which  by  degrees 
it  had  (as  ye  have  heard)  passed,  he  could  not  nor 
can  well  tell;  nor  doth  he  know  (for  as  yet  he 
liveth)  whether  or  how  the  said  work  will  further 
proceed.  That  he  refers  to  the  good  pleasure 
and  wisdom  of  God.  But  for  my  own  opinion 
or  conjecture  I  guess  that  the  work  will  grow  (if 
God  continue  His  grace  towards  him)  more  and 
more  abstract  from  the  body,  and  from  all  the 
parts  and  senses  of  it,  and  so  become  more 
spiritual  and  as  if  the  soul  did  work  without  a 
body.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  God  keep 
him  and  us  in  humility  and  His  will  be  done 
with  us  all. 

But  in  the  course  aforesaid  of  our  spiritual 
scholar  there  are  some  further  observations  to  be 
made — I  mean,  for  after  the  time  that  he  was 
called  to  the  foresaid  exercise  of  aspirations. 
For  I  do  not  now  meddle  with  his  former  exer 
cises  which  were  of  meditation  and  acts,  because 
they  belong  not  to  our  present  matter,  being  the 
work  of  love  that  is  handled  in  the  book  of  the 
Cloud  and  which  work  I  comprehend  under  the 
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term  of  aspirations.  Yet  many  of  them  were  not 
properly  and  directly  aspirations;  for  the  fore 
part  of  his  foresaid  course  seemed  (I  mean  for 
the  exercise)  to  be  annihilations,  humiliations 
and  exinanitions,  being  things  that  were  passed 
and  exercised  immediately  upon  himself  and  not 
so  immediately  directed  towards  God,  as  aspira 
tions  do  sound  to  be. 

^The  second  observation  is  that  though  all  the 
said  exercise  of  our  scholar  were  indeed  an  exer 
cise  of  love,  yet  must  we  not  imagine  it  to  be 
according  to  such  love  as  is  and  is  usually  called 
sensible  love;  for  it  is  not  such  a  love,  but  is 
a  mere  spiritual  exercise  of  love,  as  the  said 
sensible  is  corporal.  And  this  spiritual  exercise 
of  love  consisteth  in  applying  the  superior  will 
towards  God,  without  meddling  with  or  using  of 
the  body  or  bodily  senses  or  of  the  imagination 
in  the  business,  so  that  it  is  rightly  termed  an 
exercise  of  spiritual  love.  Indeed  our  author  of 
the  Cloud  doth  much  instance  upon  this  that  we 
should  not  take  these  spiritual  matters  as  corporal 
or  sensible  things,  albeit  they  be  expressed  unto 
us  under  sensible  words  and  terms,  for  otherwise 
can  they  not  be  expressed. 

The  third  observation  is  that  all  the  exercise 
which  ^we  have  heard  of  our  said  scholar  was  but 
an  active  and  not  a  passive  exercise  or  contem 
plation. 

The  fourth  observation  is  that  albeit  I  told 
you  that  his  exercise  about  the  breast  was  with- 
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out  corporal  motion,  yet  was  not  the  previous 
exercise  that  I  said  to  have  been  in  hands,  arms, 
feet,  and  legs,  altogether  without  motion;  for  at 
times  the  exercise  was  with  much  motion.  For 
half  a  year  together  his  evening's  exercise  (not 
his  morning's)  had  those  motions  in  them,  and 
certain  senseless  aspirations  were  joined  with 
those  motions,  and  the  motions  were  very  strong 
and  violent,  but  yet  passed  and  were  acted  with 
great  readiness  and  facility,  and  no  manner  of 
harm  or  peril  by  them  to  corporal  health  or 
strength.  For  their  invitation  and  enablement 
began  and  proceeded  from  the  spirit  and  not 
from  the  sensuality;  and  when  they  do  so  there 
is  little  or  no  peril  by  them  or  doubt  of  their 
goodness,  as  our  author  of  the  Cloud  affirmeth 
and  expresseth  in  plain  words.  Our  scholar 
living  alone  was  and  might  be  loud  enough  in 
his  voice,  uttering  and  venting  forth  his  foresaid 
senseless  aspirations,  yet  not  so  but  that  he  was 
sometimes  in  peril  to  have  been  heard  by  others; 
and  if  he  had  been  heard  or  seen  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  adjudged  for  a  man  that 
were  out  of  his  wits.  But  they  who  live  in 
communities  do  commonly  want  such  commodity 
of  privateness  and  therefore  must  refrain  them 
selves  from  such  mad-seeming  exercises  when 
they  are  in  company  or  otherwise  in  peril  to  be 
heard  or  seen  by  others. 

Fifthly  let  them  that  are  moved  with  sensible 
devotion   take  heed  that  they  do  not  mistake 
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their  case,  resembling  it  to  the  corporal  motions 
of  our  foresaid  scholar,  for  there  is  great  differ 
ence  between  them.  For  the  sensible  devotion 
that  beginneth  in  the  body  or  in  the  senses  of  it 
(as  doth  all  sensible  devotion  of  beginners)  is 
neither  so  profitable  to  the  soul,  nor  so  free  from 
danger  to  health  and  from  diabolical  illusions,  as 
is  that  corporal  or  sensible  devotion  that  begin 
neth  in  spirit  and  thence  descendeth  into  the 
body,  as  did  the  foresaid  corporal  or  sensible 
devotion  of  our  scholar. 

Sixthly,  for  the  pulling  down  of  our  scholar's 
comb,  I  will  and  may  tell  you  for  a  very  truth 
and  for  his  confusion — with  his  good  leave  be  it 
spoken — that  notwithstanding  all  that  ado  that 
God  seemed  to  have  about  him  in  guiding  him 
by  the  said  way  that  is  somewhat  extraordinary, 
yet  is  he  as  yet  in  purity  and  mortification  of  soul 
or  sensuality  little  or  nothing  advanced  or 
amended,  as  all  they  may  easily  perceive  that 
converse  with  him  and  observe  his  carriage  and 
conversation.  God  hath  done  His  part  with  him, 
but  he  hath  not  done  his  part  towards  God,  nor 
corresponded  in  life — howsoever  he  hath  done 
for  internal  exercises — to  have  the  foresaid  grace 
and  ability,  for  good  prayer  and  life,  received 
from  God.  Nevertheless  he  hath  a  great  hope 
that  God  will  finally  conclude  all  those  exercises 
with  a  good  and  profitable  issue,  bringing  him  at 
length,  by  means  of  the  foresaid  exercises,  to  an 
exercise  of  greater  efficacy,  the  which  will  more 
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violently  draw  him  out  of  his  manifold  present 
imperfections  and  in  some  good  measure  cleanse 
him  of  them  ere  he  part  out  of  this  life,  whether 
He  will  do  it  in  visiting  him  with  a  passive  con 
templation,  that  is  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  or  in 
adding  greater  virtue  and  grace  to  his  active 
exercises,  or  else  some  other  way  as  His  divine 
Wisdom  best  knoweth  and  His  Omnipotence  is 
able;  or  if  all  those  graces  fail  he  hopeth  that  He 
will  send  him  the  humility  to  acknowledge  his 
want  of  due  correspondence  with  grace,  for  a 
good  end,  that  at  last  will  bring  him  to  salvation. 
And  that  none  may  wonder  or  blame  me  for 
traducing  my  scholar's  exercise  and  spiritual 
estate,  and  publishing  the  same  to  others,  you 
must  for  my  justification  therein  know  that  I 
have  his  full  and  perfect  consent  and  approba 
tion  for  what  I  have  therein  done  or  shall  yet 
further  do. 

Seventhly,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  varieties 
and  changes  which  during  those  years  passed  in 
our  said  scholar's  exercises,  there  would  scarce 
be  any  end  of  such  relation,  such  varieties  and 
changes  were  therein.  And  indeed  I  do  not  re 
member  them  all;  and  if  I  did  yet  could  not  I  well 
express  them.  What  before  I  told  about  change 
or  removing  of  soul  in  body  was  a  bodily  and 
sensible  matter,  and  thereupon  I  have  in  some 
sort  endeavoured  to  express  the  same  as  ye  have 
heard.  But  T  mean  for  the  natures  of  the  aspira 
tions  that  accompanied  the  foresaid  corporal 
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motions  and  removings.  I  say  the  qualities, 
changes,  and  varieties  of  those  aspirations,  being 
more  spiritual  things,  I  am  not  able  nor  will  go 
about  to  express.  Only  I  will  say  that  sometimes 
they  were  only  mental,  sometimes  also  vocal,  and 
sometimes  joined  with  corporal  motions,  as  before 
ye  have  heard.  And  sometimes  they  were  exer 
cised  together  with  his  Office,  which  he  being  a 
religious  person  did  say  and  perform.  I  mean 
that  for  sometimes  when  he  said  his  Office  he 
performed  it  mentally  withal,  his  Office  proving 
to  be  aspirative.  Sometimes  he  said  his  Office 
with  as  much  distraction  as  any  man  could — but 
not  with  an  affected  distraction — so  that  he  had 
not  nor  could  have  any  use  of  aspirations  in  the 
saying  of  his  said  Office. 

And  for  the  situation  of  his  body  in  the  time 
of  his  exercise  it  was  as  various  as  kneeling, 
sitting,  walking  and  lying  down.  He  ever 
accommodated  his  body  to  the  state  of  the  spirit, 
he  being  one  that  had  freedom  for  it;  with 
regard  also  of  his  corporal  health  and  strength 
that  were  none  of  the  perfectest. 


The  Sixth  Chapter 

A  further  description  of  the  course  of  his  second 
conversion.  Of  certain  changes  of  place 
and  employment  that  fell  to  the  Scholar. 

IT  is  now  nine  years  and  about  five  months 
since  that  he  began  his  foresaid  spiritual 
course,  and  during  all  those  years  and  space 
he  was  not  for  any  occasion  hindered  or  put 
from  his  recollection,  not  so  much  as  for  one 
morning  or  evening.  He  lived  not  with  any 
superior  and  so  had  the  greater  liberty  for  it; 
neither  was  he  during  that  space  visited  with  any 
corporal  sickness,  though  he  was  but  infirm  of 
body.  Yet  hath  he  bodily  strength  enough  for 
the  performing  of  his  spiritual  exercises,  the 
which  he  carefully  observed  and  performed, 
having  a  strong  call  thereunto. 

At  the  first,  whilst  he  used  meditation  and  acts, 
he  spent  therein  only  one  hour  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  evening;  but  after  that  he 
was  called  to  aspirations  it  came  to  be  four  or  five 
hours  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening. 
Afterwards  it  came  so  that  almost  the  whole 
forenoon  he  spent  in  his  said  exercise,  and  two 
hours  in  the  evening;  so  that  in  the  whole  four 
and  twenty  hours'  space  he  came  to  spend  therein 
seven,  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten,  yea  sometimes  per 
haps  eleven  hours'  space.  And  all  this  while  his 
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exercise  was — as  before  ye  have  heard — a  draw 
ing  or  draining  up  of  the  soul,  or  of  somewhat 
of  it  (which  I  know  not  what  it  was,  nor  how  to 
term  it)  towards  and  into  the  head;  where  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  soul,  with  the  powers  of 
it,  ever  had,  and  have,  and  will  have,  so  long  as 
there  is  life  in  the  body,  a  special  residence  and 
abiding  place. 

After  that  all  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
into  the  head  his  exercise  grew  to  be  lesser  for 
time,  so  that  he  scarce  spent  so  much  as  two 
hours  of  the  whole  twenty-four  in  it,  yea  in  the 
evening  he  could  in  a  manner  do  nothing  at  all. 
For,  if  he  had  gone  about  to  do  more,  he  might 
have  endangered  the  state  of  his  head  and  have 
marred  it,  and  it  seemed  to  him  his  call  for  that 
time  was  to  do  no  more,  at  least  not  much  more 
than  he  did.     And  therefore  you  see  that  in  the 
divine  enablement  discretion  is  to  be  held,  as 
hereafter  I  shall  somewhat  more  at  large  tell  you, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  discretion  talked  of 
by  the  author  of  the  Cloud.     Yea,  our  scholar's 
exercise  grew  to  be  so  short  that  it  was  not  much 
more — if  fully  so  much — than  one  hour's  space, 
putting  all  the  time  he  spent  in  it  together  in  the 
whole^day,  and  thereof  the  best  part  was  in  the 
saying  of  Mass — for  he  was  a  priest — which  he 
performed  aspiratively,  or  with  elevations  of  the 
will,  which  I  esteem  to  be  aspirations.     But  yet 
that  little  time  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  profitable 
to  his   soul — so  efficacious  or  elevate  was  his 
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exercise  in  it  then — as  were  his  former  exercises 
in  their  time  of  many  hours'  space. 

And  even  at  this  time  it  stands  no  otherwise 
with  him;  I  mean  that  lie  spends  no  more  time 
in  it  than  the  short  space  or  time  which  I  even 
now  mentioned,  and  that  for  my  reason  above 
mentioned.  I  know  what  he  doth  at  this  present 
as  well  as  heretofore  I  did  of  his  doings,  for  I 
have  continual  correspondence  and  inwardness 
with  him.  And  whereas  heretofore — as  ye  have 
heard — he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in 
his  spiritual  exercise,  being  since  come — as  ye 
have  also  heard — to  spend  so  little  time  in  it,  he 
spendeth  the  greatest  part  of  the  residue  of  the 
time  in  some  other  employment  which  he  esteems 
to  be  good,  or  at  least  not  to  be  hurtful,  and 
namely  in  writing  some  spiritual  things  for  the 
use  of  others,  either  penning  or  translating  them. 
And  in  all  this  proceeding  of  his  he  well  hopes 
that  for  the  most  part  he  doth  but  observe  and 
follow  his  call,  I  mean  as  for  the  principal  and 
substance  of  his  doings.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
but  in  many  circumstances  about  his  doings  he 
often  and  much  erreth  and  strayeth  from  his  call, 
or  goeth  besides  it.  But  he  hopeth  the  excessive 
goodness  of  God  will  pardon  those  errors  and 
imperfections  committed  through  ignorance  or 
frailty,  or  upon  occasion,  so  long  as  He  shall 
give  him  the  grace  to  hold  a  good  intention  of 
seeking  after  Him  and  His  perfect  love  and 
service. 
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lh us  you  see  how  prodigal  I  have  been  in 
publishing  to  others  our  scholar's  course  of  life 
and  doings;  but  he  is  a  good-natured  man  and 
therefore  will  easily  forgive,  in  regard  there  is 
no  untruth  in  what  I  write  nor  any  illness  in  the 
matter,  as  he  knows  that  I  have  no  ill  meaning 
in  it  and  that  none  will  get  harm  thereby  unless 
it  be  through  their  own  malice  and  indiscretion, 
which  I  cannot  remedy.  But  on  the  other  side  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  of  those  few  that  are  to 
be  permitted  to  peruse  the  present  treatise,  none 
will  receive  harm,  and  all  or  some  of  them  will 
reap  good  by  it,  not  by  imitating  anything  that 
therein  they  shall  find,  doing  the  same  merely 
out  of  their  own  heads,  which  in  no  sort  they 
must  do,  but  that  they  may  thereby  discern  and 
know  that  there  be  varieties  and  strange  passages 
in  the  wrays  toward  God,  and  that  if  God  shall 
offer  to  call  or  lead  them  by  any  such  or  other 
unknown  way  they  shall  not  refuse  or  forbear  to 
embrace  the  same,  but  shall  pursue  it  according  to 
the  invitation  and  enablement  they  shall  have  for 
it  from  God. 

And  various,  yea  infinite,  are  or  may  be  the 
ways  of  God.  One  may  read  all  the  ways  that  he 
finds  written,  but  he  is  to  follow  that  way — and 
no  other — by  which  God  calleth  him,  whether  he 
have  read  the  same  way  in  books  or  have  not. 
And  yet  the  hearing  or  reading  in  books,  in  all 
ways,  need  do  him  no  harm  if  he  please,  but  may 
do  him  good  for  divers  respects,  whereof  I  have 
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before  intimated  some  unto  you.  And  such  souls 
as  God  calleth  by  none  of  these  ways,  nor  by  any 
other  extraordinary  or  sublimer  ways,  but  holds 
them  still  in  their  first  exercise  of  meditation  or 
acts,  let  them  humbly  and  resignedly  hold  them 
selves  therein  though  it  be  for  all  the  days  of 
their  lives;  and  such  humility  and  resignation  of 
theirs  may  supply  all  loftiness  of  prayer,  yea  and 
perhaps  make  them  more  grateful  to  God  than 
some  others  whom  He  calleth  to  higher  prayer 
but  leaveth  them  in  a  lower  life,  of  which  number 
I  much  fear,  yea  do  see,  our  poor  scholar  to  be 
one,  the  more  should  be  his  shame  and  confusion 
for  it. 

And,  for  some  such  further  confusion  to  him, 
I  must  once  more  bring  him  before  you  on  the 
stage.  I  have  told  you  of  his  exercises  and  of  his 
hours  spent  in  them  during  the  said  nine  years 
and  odd  months'  space,  but  I  have  told  you 
nothing  of  his  changes  for  bodily  habitation  or 
residence  during  the  said  space  of  years;  neither 
is  it  much  material  that  I  should.  Only  in  a 
general ty  I  am  to  let  you  know  that  after  the 
time  that  God  had  bestowed  on  him  the  grace  of 
conversion,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
said  nine  years,  he  never  changed  his  place  or 
course  of  life  out  of  his  own  head,  but  therein 
observed  the  divine  call,  and  in  so  doing  he 
behaved  himself  like  my  scholar  indeed,  standing 
to  the  doctrine  which  I  have  delivered  in  my  first 
treatise  of  Doubts  which  is  grounded  upon  the 
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doctrine  of  S.  Paul,  saying:  Let  everyone  abide 
in  the  vocation  wherein  he  was  called.  And  this 
lesson  our  said  scholar  did  carefully  observe  ever 
after  his  said  conversion.  For  from  thenceforward 
he  abstracted  himself  from  all  self-willed  changes 
for  abode,  and  from  all  distractive  offices  and 
employments;  but  yet  in  time  came  to  change  of 
places  and  into  some  employments,  not  out  of  his 
own  election,  but  out  of  obedience,  necessity,  or 
immediate  divine  calling.  Obedience  and  neces- 

O 

sity  are  also  divine  callings,  but  not  immediate; 
yet  are  they  as  obliging  and  more  secure  than 
are  the  immediate  callings. 

The  first  calling  of  moment  that  he  had  was 
about  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  nine,  by 
which  he  was  called  to  a  change  of  place  and  into 
some  new  employments  [1622].  And  this  call 
was  merely  an  interior  motion  or  impulse  of  the 
will,  according:  to  that  I  have  treated  in  my  said 

O  J 

first  part  of  Doubts.  And  here  by  the  way  I  must 
tell  you,  that  none  of  these  changes  of  place,  or 
undertakings  of  employments  out  of  such  call, 
did  hinder  his  progress  in  spirit,  but  did  promote 
it.  For  he  never  omitted  his  recollections  for 
them  nor  thrust  himself  into  further  occasions 
of  distractions  than  those  employments  did 
necessarily  put  him  into,  and  they  in  fine  did 
his  soul  no  harm.  But  voluntary  changes  and 
undertakings  commonly  are  all  ways  hurtful,  if 
not  destructive  to  our  spirituality. 

The   second    change   was   after   another    two 
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years  past  [1624]  and  that  call  was  a  call  of 
necessity,  for  it  proceeded  from  a  necessity  with 
out  and  not  immediately  from  an  interior  call  as 
was  the  last  before-mentioned  call.  But  yet  this 
external  call  was  confirmed  by  or  with  an  internal 
approbation.  For  God's  will  is  that  we  accom 
modate  our  wills  to  those  external  calls  that  are 
of  necessity  or  of  obedience.  Our  scholar's  case 
was  that  there  was  great  persecution  for  religion 
ready  to  arise  in  the  country,  where  he  lived  in 
the  end  of  the  said  last  two  years,  so  that  he  saw 
that  he  could  not  live  quietly  with  following  his 
devotions  in  that  country,  as  he  saw  he  could  in 
another  country  which  he  knew  and  where  he 
was  sure  to  have  good  commodity  for  following 
his  devotions.  And  thereupon  he  resolved  and 
accordingly  went  to  this  other  country,  where  he 
found  commodity  answerable  to  his  desire  and 
expectation  which  still  tended  to  prayer  and  ab 
straction  of  life.  And  this  call  I  term  a  call  of 
necessity  though  it  be  also  a  divine  call,  in  regard 
he  saw  in  his  interior  that  it  was  God's  will  he 
should  yield  to  the  said  necessity  and  make 
answerable  change  of  abode.  And  being  come 
to  this  second  place  of  change  [S.  Gregory's, 
Douai]  he  was  within  a  few  weeks  called  and 
removed  thence  by  a  call  of  obedience,  which 
was  that  his  superior  sent  him  from  the  said 
second  place  to  a  third  place  [Cambrai],  whither 
being  come  after  a  certain  time  he  was  put  into 
some  employments  out  of  the  like  obedience. 
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And  in  the  place  and  in  those  employments  doth 
he  remain  to  this  present,  if  he  be  alive,  as  he 
was  within  this  fortnight. 

And  so  hitherto,  ever  since  the  foresaid  con 
version,  he  hopeth  well  that  he  hath  not  much 
strayed  from  his  call,  either  as  to  his  state  and 
course  of  life,  or  as  to  the  manner  of  his  internal 
exercises,  though  in  divers  particular  doings  of 
his,  both  external  and  internal,  or  in  some  of 
their  circumstances,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  he  hath  very  often,  yea  daily  or  hourly, 
erred  and  offended,  as  before  I  have  acknow 
ledged  unto  you.  And  he  purposeth  with  the 
grace  of  God  to  take  no  other  course,  which  is 
that  he  will  not  of  his  own  head  put  himself  into 
any  new  course  of  life — much  less  will  he  make 
wilful  change  in  his  internal  exercises — but  will 
abide  in  the  vocation  ^hereunto  God  hath  called 
or  put  him,  till  that  the  same  good  God,  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  us  all,  do  by  internal  or  external 
call  invite  or  urge  him  to  a  change,  or  do  finally 
call  him  to  a  change  that  will  prove  unchange 
able,  as  will  be  his  condition  being  parted  out  of 
this  life. 


The  Seventh  Chapter 

Of  the  latter  part  of  the  Scholar's  second  con 
version  and  of  his  present  state  [1629]. 
Of  divine  calls. 

OUR  fore-mentioned  scholar  having  now 
continued  in  his  spiritual  course  for  the 
space  of  nine  years  and  a  half — I  mean 
since  his  second  conversion — yet  hath  he  not 
during  all  the  said  space  found  any  one  day  or 
time  that  he  could  esteem  to  be  of  privation  or 
desolation.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  every  day 
all  alike  enabled  for  his  exercise;  but  no  day  was 
there  wherein  he  was  not  enabled  some  way  or 
other,  and  that  without  any  straining  or  violence, 
to  exercise  himself;  and  therefore  he  never  found 
himself  to  be  in  any  case  of  privation  or  desola 
tion,  during  all  the  said  space  of  years.  Though 
it  also  be  true  that  out  of  discretion  he  did  for 
bear  to  do  so  much  as  he  was  enabled  to  do.  For 
as  heretofore  I  told  you  he  came  to  that  pass  that, 
in  lieu  of  seven  or  eight  or  more  hours  which 

£> 

formerly  he  had  used  to  spend  in  prayer,  he  came 
to  spend  not  passing  an  hour  or  hour  and  a  half 
in  all  the  day  in  prayer.  And  this  came  not  for 
want  of  enablement,  but  he  abstained  to  do  more, 
and  that  out  of  discretion  and  answerable  to  his 
call,  as  he  thought,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  writing,  as  heretofore  I  have  told  you.  And 
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if  he  would  have  held  on  in  spending  more  hours 
in  prayer,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  by  it 
have  destroyed  or  at  least  much  harmed  his  head 
and  corporal  nature.  And  this  abbreviation  or 
curtailing  of  his  prayer  came  upon  or  soon  after 
the  work  (whereof  I  have  so  much  spoken  in  the 
first  part  of  this  treatise)  was  gotten  up  from  the 
neck  into  the  head. 

For  I  shall  now  further  let  you  understand 
that  he  having  continued  in  prosecution  of  his 
spiritual  course  for  about  the  space  of  six  years 
and  nine  months,  and  the  foresaid  work  by  little 
and  little  ascending  up  into  the  head,  upon  the 
getting  of  it  thither,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
the  said  space  of  years,  upon  a  mid-Lent  Sunday 
[March  i4th,  1627],  there  happened  and  fell 
suddenly  in  and  upon  his  head  and  body  such  an 
alteration  that  he  greatly  wondered  at  it,  nor 
could  he  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  He  doubted 
that  he  should  have  died  upon  it;  and  yet,  when 
he  considered  of  the  case,  he  imagined  that  it 
was  but  an  extreme  cold  that  he  had  taken.  But 
if  there  were  a  cold  in  the  matter,  yet  was  not 
the  cold  the  principal  of  it;  and  be  it  what  it  will 
it  continued  with  him  and  in  him,  viz.  in  his 
head,  even  to  this  day,  being  two  years  and  nine 
months  since  it  first  fell  upon  him.  What  it  was 
or  is,  or  the  reason  of  it,  I  cannot  tell  you.  Only 
I  shall  tell  you  some  effects,  or  rather  some  pas 
sages,  that  followed  it,  perhaps  from  some  other 
cause,  natural  or  supernatural,  that  wrought  it. 
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The  first  effect  or  following  passage  was  that 
which  already  you  have  heard  of  abridging  his 
prayer.     For,  from  the  time  that  the  work  so 
came  to  the  head,  his  prayer  grew  to  be  shorter 
and  he  spent  the  more  time  in  the  exercise  of 
writing   and   penning   or   translating   of   books. 
The  second  effect  of  the  said  ascent  into  the  head 
was  that  he  found  in  himself  a  greater  light  and 
facility  for  the  penning  of  some  spiritual  things 
than  before  he  had.     For  before  that  time,  and 
while  the  work  was  in  the  parts  beneath  the  head, 
his  spirit  did  wonderfully  abhor  to  set  pen  to 
paper,   especially  for  writing  of  any  long  dis 
course;  yea  and  he  was  so  dull  and  stupid  that 
he  could  not  have  penned  any  long  matter  that 
had  been  to  any  purpose.     Before  the  said  ascent 
into  the  head  the  little  time  that  he  had  to  spare 
from  praying  he   did   very  willingly  and  with 
delight  spend  in  reading  of  some  spiritual  books 
or  of  some  scholastic  divinity  that  did  concern 
spirituality.      And   some   of   the   spare  time   he 
could  and  did  spend  in  spiritual  discourses  to 
some  needy  and  ignorant  persons,  according  to 
the  poor  talent  that  was  in  him.     And  albeit  he 
were  but  of  a  very  infirm  body  and  of  very  mean 
talents  of  nature  or  art,  yet  hath  God  enabled 
him  since  that  time— I  mean  since  the  foresaid 
mid-Lent    Sunday— to    write   and    make    forty 
several  books,  such  as  they  be,  of  several  matters, 
being  books  of  different  bulks  and  sizes,  and 
few  or  none  of  them  very  great.     Of  those  forty 
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books  fifteen  were  collections  and  translations 
out  of  other  authors,  and  the  residue  of  them, 
being  five  and  twenty,  were  of  his  own  inditing. 
And  this  he  did  in  the  space  of  two  years  and 
nine  months,  notwithstanding  some  impediments 
that  sometimes  fell  upon  him,  that  took  him 
from  his  writing,  employing  him  some  other 
ways.  And  he  hath  written  some  things  that  are 
not  reduced  into  any  book.  If  any  good  be  in 
the  said  books  or  shall  arise  by  them,  the  praise 
and  honour  thereof  be  attributed  to  God  alone 
and  to  the  penner  nothing  but  his  insufficiency 
and  defectuousness. 

Indeed  this  that  I  have  now  said  of  ascent  into 
the  head  and  facility  or  enabJement  in  some  sort 
to  express  himself,  with  the  removing  of  the 
stupidity,  dullness  or  disablement  which  formerly 
he  found  in  himself,  doth  verify  the  saying  of 
B.  John  de  Cruce  and  of  Secrets  Sen  tiers y  the 
which  I  have  expressed  in  another  book,  wherein 
I  bring  in  the  sayings  of  those  two  authors  affirm 
ing  how  that  usually  a  certain  stupidity  or  dull 
ness  doth  possess  them  who  are  in  aspirations,  or 
other  exercise  of  the  will  tending  towards  con 
templation;  yet  not  so  but  that  they  are  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  what  God  or  necessity 
layeth  on  them.  But,  after  that  they  are  come  to 
a  stability  in  prayer  and  are  more  enlightened  by 
God,  the  said  stupidity  and  dullness  ceaseth  and 
they  grow  to  have  free  use  of  their  wits  and 
senses  in  greater  clearness  and  perfection  than 
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ever  before  they  had,  and  this  in  matter  apper 
taining  to  them.  For  as  for  other  things  that  are 
external  and  not  spiritual  nor  belonging  to  them, 
their  stupidity  and  dullness  perhaps  still  con- 
tinueth,  for  all  their  stability  gotten  in  prayer 
with  increase  of  light. 

And  this  our  scholar  partly  experienced  in 
himself.  For  albeit  he  found  himself  so  enabled 
to  write  or  discourse  of  spiritual  matters,  yet  did 
he  not  find  in  himself  any  such  ability  for 
external  matters,  but  rather  a  continuance  of  the 
stupidity  which  formerly  was  in  him.  And  upon 
our  scholar's  experience  as  also  the  advices  of  the 
said  two  authors,  I  would  and  do  counsel  all  those 
that  would  be  my  scholars  or  hearers  that  they 
take  great  heed  that  they  do  not  untimely  extro 
vert  themselves  but  tarry  till  they  come  to 
stability  in  prayer,  save  precisely  so  far  as  God 
shall  call  them.  I  mean  that  they  do  not  inter 
meddle  with  things  not  belonging  to  them;  and 
things  belonging  to  them  they  perform  with  as 
little  affection  to  them  as  they  can.  And  if  they 
be  not  wary  of  this,  but  put  themselves  into 
employments  further  than  they  need  and  before 
they  be  ripe  for  it,  they  will  be  in  peril  to  cut  the 
thread  of  their  spiritual  course.  I  have  spoken 
enough  of  this  point  in  other  books  of  mine  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  no  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

But  they  who  by  long  exercise  are  arrived  to  a 
stability  in  prayer — albeit  they  also  must  take 
heed  how  they  undertake  matters  otherwise  than 
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the  divine  call  or  will  shall  lay  on  them — their 
peril  is  nothing  so  great,  yea  very  little  if  any  at 
all;  for  they  can  easily  return  to  their  prayer 
after  much  employment,  if  they  do  not  too  much 
forget  themselves  and  tarry  forth  too  long. 
And  this  I  shall  anon  more  largely  ^  signify 
unto  you  out  of  our  scholar's  experience  in 
himself. 

And  by  what  I  have  said  you  may  gather  and 
see  how  that  after  the  said  ascent  of  the  work 
into  the  head  in  our  scholar's  case,  the  stupidity 
and  dullness  that  before  was  in  him  did  much 
cease  or  vanish  away,  as  to  ability  to  write  and 
pen.  So  that  this  second  effect  or  following 
passage  doth  contain  a  removing  and  doing  away 
of  the  stupidity  or  dullness  that  before  was  in 
him  and  an  enablement  to  indite  or  pen,  which 
he  had  not  before;  and  this  without  encumbrance 
to  the  spirit  or  hindering  it  in  its  exercise  when 
it  should  be  disposed  to  take  it  in  hand.  And 
this  experience  may  serve  for  some  example  of 
the  spiritual  discretion  that  is  requisite  to  be  in 
religious  superiors,  by  which  they  are  to  take 
heed  they  do  not  lay  more  burthens  of  labours  or 
solicitudes  on  souls  that  are  in  tendance  towards 
contemplation  than  their  spirit  can  bear. 

Though  I  have  said  our  scholar  seemed,  after 
the  ascent  into  the  head,  to  have  had  some  light 
more  than  before  he  had  for  spiritual  matters, 
yet  was  and  is  such  light  by  very  many  degrees, 
yea,  hugely  inferior  to  the  light  that  is  usually 
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had  by  a  passive  contemplation.  And  you  must 
know  that  the  highest  of  our  scholar's  contem 
plations  since  his  last  conversion  hath  been  but 
an  active  contemplation  and  not  a  passive.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  marvel  that  he  hath  not  as  yet 
tasted  of  the  bitter  privation  that  is  described  by 
Secrets  Sentiers,  for  that  he  is  not  yet  ripe  for  it, 
the  same  author  having  told  us  that  it  happeneth 
after  a  passive  contemplation.  And  if  it  fell 
upon  a  soul  that  were  not  as  yet  arrived  to  such 
passive  contemplation,  it  would  likely  overthrow 
her,  if  that  God  did  not  find  her  the  greater 
grace.  But  some  lesser  and  less  grievous  priva 
tions  do — as  heretofore  I  have  told  you — happen 
sometimes  to  a  soul  that  is  as  yet  but  in  active 
exercise  or  contemplation  and  is  not  arrived  to  a 
passive.  Yet  no  such  privation  hath  as  yet  fallen 
on  our  scholar  in  his  present  course,  which  doubt 
less  hath  proceeded  out  of  the  providence  of 
God,  seeing  and  considering  his  weakness  and 
indisposition  rightly  to  undergo  any  kind  of 
privation.  And  he  well  hopeth  that,  when  God 
shall  send  any  such  privation  on  him,  His  provi 
dent  goodness  will  send  him  answerable  grace, 
precedently  or  consequently,  to  undergo  the  case. 
And  so  also  may  all  well-willed  souls  hope  that 
He  will  deal  with  them  in  their  cases  and  courses. 
And,  to  speak  somewhat  more  of  the  foresaid 
spiritual  light,  I  say  that  I  am  of  the  mind  that 
ordinarily  the  light  that  is  had  by  the  highest 
active  contemplation  is  no  more  comparable  in 
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excellency  to  that  which  is  had  in  a  passive  than 
is  the  light  of  the  moon  in  clarity  and  brightness 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  when  it  shineth  the 
clearest  that  it  can,  all  clouds  and  other  impedi 
ments  being  removed. 

The  third  effect  of  the  ascent  of  the  work  into 
the  head,  or  passage  that  followed  it,  was  some 
stability  in  prayer  much  greater  than  before  he 
had.  For  now — which  was  not  so  in  former 
times — no  employments  whereof  he  was  capable 
could  be  so  distractive  to  him  but  that,  if  he  had 
had  but  one  half-hour  or  quarter  of  an  hour  free, 
he  could  have  fully  recollected  himself  and  there 
by  fully  have  satisfied  his  soul  by  it.  Yea,  he 
thinketh  that  if  through  such  employments  he 
had  been  bereaved  of  all  time  for  recollection — 
as  indeed  he  never  was,  nor  do  I  think  that  any 
man  is  but  that  he  hath  so  much  time  as  I  said 
our  scholar  did  only  desire — so  that  he  had  no 
time  left  him  to  pray  in  for  one  or  two  days 
together,  yet  could  he,  as  he  imagineth,  have 
fully  and  easily  recollected  himself  the  third  day, 
having  any  space,  though  but  little,  allowed  him 
for  it.  And  yet  I  esteem  that  this  stability  of  his 
for  prayer,  by  the  means  and  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned,  is  far  inferior  in  perfection  to 
the  stability  that  a  passive  contemplation  causeth; 
though  I  will  not  deny  but  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  in  time,  if  he  live  long  enough  for  it,  his 
active  contemplation  may  carry  him  to  so  high 
and  perfect  an  abstraction  from  sense  that  it  may 
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therein  equal  a  passive  contemplation  and  conse 
quently  cause  equal  stability  in  prayer. 

The  fourth  effect  of  the  said  ascent  or  follow 
ing  passage  was  that,  whereas  some  times  before 
he  was  much  given  to  reading  of  some  books  in 
the  times  that  he  had  spare  from  prayer,  now  he 
was  come  to  have  a  kind  of  aversion  from  such 
readings,  unless  it  were  now  and  then,  upon 
occasion,  to  find  out  and  look  upon  a  thing 
which  formerly  he  had  read,  or  for  to  translate 
somewhat  out  of  a  book.  Indeed  I  am  of  the 
mind,  and  so  it  seemed  to  our  scholar,  that  a  soul 
that  is  once  come  to  have  a  settled  and  habitual 
ability  to  exercise  its  superior  will  toward  God 
doth  seem  to  neglect  or  even  to  loathe  all  know 
ledges,  desiring  only  union  with  God,  wherein 
she  finds  her  only  felicity  to  consist.  Such  union 
she  only  thirsts  after  and  without  such  union  she 
knows  she  can  have  no  knowledge  that  will 
satisfy;  and  her  mind  gives  her,  that  out  of  such 
union — if  she  could  attain  to  it — there  would 
proceed  and  be  derived  all  knowledge  that  could 
be  necessary  for  her.  And  therefore,  as  for  the 
serving  of  her  own  turn,  she  thirsts  only  after 
perfect  union  with  God.  Nevertheless,  as  for 
her  way  towards  such  union  till  that  she  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  way  and  for  instructing 
of  others,  she  will  perhaps  be  interiorly  moved, 
yea  and  delighted,  to  look  upon  books;  which  in 
such  cases  and  for  such  end  she  shall  do  well 
now  and  then  to  do,  but  yet  only  according  to 
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her  call.  For  this  matter  of  call  must  be  her 
square  and  rule  for  all  her  prayings,  doings,  for- 
bearings,  and  sufferings  whiles  she  lives. 

And  indeed  God  doth  not  heed  the  greatness 
or  worth  of  the  works  wherein  the  soul  is  em 
ployed,  I  mean  as  to  what  these  works  are  in 
their  own  nature;  all  are  alike  to  Him;  even  the 
labouring  for  conversion  of  souls  is  of  no  greater 
price  with  Him  than  is  the  keeping  of  sheep  or 
other  cattle.  All  one  with  Him  for  you  to  be 
pricking  on  a  clout  or  to  be  curiously  working  a 
veil  or  pall  for  the  altar.  He  chiefly  respects 
whether  the  works  be  undertaken  by  His  call 
and  laying  on.  Our  scholar  in  the  two  first  years 
of  his  later  conversion  [1620-1622]  was  much 
delighted  in  seeking  after  and  reading  of  books 
that  contained  spiritual  directions.  After  that, 
for  the  two  next  ensuing  years,  the  time  that 
he  had  to  spare  from  his  prayer,  which  he  never 
neglected  or  omitted,  he  spent  in  an  external 
employment  concerning  the  Congregation  where 
of  he  was  a  member,  the  which  employment 
was  not  very  distractive  nor  did  in  any  sort 
hinder  his  recollection  when  the  hour  was  come 
for  it.  After  those  other  last  mentioned  two 
years  he  gave  himself  for  the  time  he  had 
spare  from  prayer  to  the  reading  of  some 
scholastic  points  of  divinity  that  did  concern 
spirituality.  And  in  this  last  mentioned  reading 
he  continued  till  about  the  time  of  the  foresaid 
ascent  [1624-1627]  and  then  all  reading  grew 
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unpleasant  to  him,  as  before  I  have  told  you. 
And  in  all  these  doings  and  changes  it  seemed 
and  yet  seemeth  plain  to  him  that  he  did  but 
observe  and  follow  his  call.  According  to  which 
also  since  the  said  ascent,  in  lieu  of  reading,  his 
exercise  out  of  time  of  prayer  hath  been  translat 
ing  and  inditing  of  books,  as  before  I  have 
signified  unto  you.  And  albeit  he  did  not,  nor 
doth,  nor  is  it  necessary  or  fit  that  he  should, 
understand  the  reason  or  immediate  ends  or  drifts 
of  the  said  various  calls,  or  of  the  foresaid  work 
in  the  body,  or  of  the  ascent  of  it  upwards  and 
lastly  of  it  into  the  head,  or  the  manner  of  its 
being  there,  yet  did  he  never  all  this  while,  or 
for  any  space  of  those  years,  doubt  of  the  being 
of  those  calls  from  God,  nor  doubt  of  his  being 
in  a  right  course,  though  he  may  and  doth 
acknowledge  many  imperfections  on  his  part  as 
to  due  corresponding  to  those  calls,  as  also  may 
fear  his  perseverance,  not  through  want  of  any 
help  from  God,  but  through  his  own  frailty  and 
aptness  to  fall. 

Indeed  these  matters  of  calls  are  various  and 
almost  infinite  for  their  number  and  varieties  in 
matter  and  manner;  and  most  frequent  changes 
are  in  them,  the  which  a  soul  that  is  in  a  spiritual 
course  will  easily  observe  and  as  easily  follow. 
These  calls  and  changes  are  not  in  matters  that 
of  themselves  be  of  any  moment,  but  commonly 
are  but  of  very  little  moment  as  in  regard  of  the 
matters  themselves;  but  in  regard  they  are  from 
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God  and  are  His  will  and  are  the  proper  way 
and  affair  of  the  soul,  they  are  all  of  them  of 
much  moment  and  therefore  never  to  be  neglected 
but  to  be  duly  pursued. 

Our  scholar  during  his  foresaid  years  of 
retiredness  arid  recollection  hath  been  in  so  many 
various  external  exercises,  besides  his  internal 
which  heretofore  he  hath  made  known  unto  you, 
that  it  were  over  long  to  reckon  them  up  and  he 
cannot  now  remember  them  all.  And  all  of  them 
were  calls.  Sometimes  he  was  in  the  humour 
that  he  could  and  did  give  some  spiritual  instruc 
tions  to  another,  and  at  those  times  he  gave  him 
self  to  the  reading;  of  books.  Afterwards  he  lost 

O 

that  humour  and  neither  read  books  nor  had 
mind  to  speak  or  discourse  of  spiritual  matters, 
but  gave  himself  to  external  employments — as 
before  I  have  told  you — and  in  this  humour 
continued  for  the  space  of  two  years.  After 
wards  he  returned  to  the  humour  of  reading  and 
of  discoursing  of  spiritual  matters.  And  after 
that  again  he  lost  the  humour  of  reading  and 
gave  himself  to  writing  as  before  I  have  told 
you.  And  ever  after  dinners  and  suppers  for  a 
competent  time  he  ceased  from  all  serious  em 
ployment.  Sometimes  he  was  in  the  humour  of 
making  verses  of  spiritual  matters,  albeit  he  had 
not  formerly  much  used  versifying,  nor  did  he 
long  continue  in  the  said  humour. 

These  calls  and  several  employments  and  dis 
tributions  of  times  and  varieties  of  calls  I  have 
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made  known  unto  you  as  patterns,  that  you  also 
may  observe  your  calls  according  to  that  which 
you  shall  find  them  to  be.  What  and  of  what 
kind,  manner,  or  matter  they  will  be  I  cannot  tell; 
you  must  and  may  observe  them  and  accordingly 
follow  them.  As  for  your  internal  call — I  mean 
for  your  prayer — God  will  immediately  show 
you  what  the  same  will  be,  and  so  He  will  for 
some  external  matters  also.  But,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  external  affairs,  obedience,  necessity  and 
discretion  will  teach  you  what  to  do  or  not  to  do. 
And  all  these  to  you,  being  in  a  spiritual  course, 
will  be  divine  calls  that  are  accordingly  to  be 
pursued  by  you. 

Let  none  of  you  wonder  when  that  you  find 
no  gust,  sap,  or  profit  in  reading  of  books,  but  do 
ye  then,  if  ye  think  good,  spend  your  time  some 
other  way,  never  omitting  your  prayer.  Surely 
to  a  soul  once  well  instructed  and  that  is  come  to 
a  prayer  of  the  will  of  some  settledness,  all  read 
ing  will  perhaps  seem  unnecessary.  But  as  for 
this  matter  of  reading,  as  also  for  all  other  matters, 
let  her  ever  observe  her  call.  And  whatsoever 
she  hath  mind  unto — so  long  as  she  pursueth 
prayer  and  doth  not  undertake  things  unlawful 
— that  she  may  esteem  for  her  call. 


The  Eighth  Chapter 

For  what  reasons  the  Scholar  in  this  second  con 
version  hath  not  yet  attained  to  that  height 
which  before  he  reached,  and  namely  to 
passive  contemplation.  Of  the  use  of 
mortification. 

BUT  now  you  will  perhaps  wondering  be 
desirous  to  know  what  should  be  the  reason 
why  all  the  foresaid  so  much  and  so  extra 
ordinary  prayer,  continued  so  many  years  together 
with  competent  abstraction  of  life,  did  not  work 
and  cause  greater  effects  in  his  soul,  as  neither 
causing  perfection  of  life  in  him  nor  bringing 
him  to  a  passive  contemplation;  whereas  divers 
others  in  lesser  time  and  with  less  prayer  have 
often  been  brought  to  such  passive  contempla 
tion,  or  at  least  to  a  greater  mortification  in  soul 
and  perfection  of  life.  To  that  I  answer  that  the 
reason  thereof  I  conceive  to  be  twofold;  or  at 
least  the  two  reasons  both  put  together  I  conceive 
to  be  the  cause.  The  first  is  that  when  he  began 
his  foresaid  spiritual  course,  which  was  upon  his 
foresaid  conversion,  he  was  somewhat  forward 
in  age,  being  four  or  five  and  forty  year  old,  and 
was  stored  with  ill  habits,  some  natural  but  for 
the  most  part  gotten  by  custom  and  his  own 
doings,  in  the  said  many  years'  space  of  former 
life;  the  which  ill  habits  were  grown  to  have  very 
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deep  and  strong  roots  in  him  and  therefore  re 
quired  more  ado  for  the  pulling  up  and  unroot 
ing  of  them.  Whereas  others,  who  have  better 
and  speedier  prospered  in  betterness  of  life  or 
attaining  to  contemplation,  usually  began  when 
they  were  young,  or  at  least  were  younger  than 
he  was,  and  so  were  in  a  better  disposition  as 
having  their  nature  not  so  much  corrupted  by 
any  doings  of  their  own,  and  thereupon  in  lesser 
time  and  with  less  ado  attained  to  passive  con 
templation,  or  to  much  more  amendment  if  not 
perfection  of  life.  And  this  by  the  grace  of  God 
may  be  and  is  your  case  for  whom  I  write  the 
present  treatise.  And  therefore  whilst  you  are 
young  do  ye  retain  and  seek  to  better  what 
natural  good  is  in  you.  Seek  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease  in  the  innocency  that  naturally  is 
in  you.  Take  heed  of  getting  ill  habits,  but 
gather  and  get  good  ones.  You  being  tender  in 
years  are  easily  brought  either  to  ill  habits  or  to 
good  ones;  and  because  there  is  much  corruption 
in  the  natures  even  of  the  best  of  us  and  there- 
hence  we  be  more  prone  to  evil  than  to  good, 
therefore  is  there  greater  vigilance  and  industry 
required  in  the  business.  But  yet,  I  say,  by 
reason  your  nature  is  not  nor  can  as  yet  be  very 
much  corrupted  and  brought  into  ill  habits,  as 
was  our  untoward  scholar's  nature,  therefore  ye 
may  with  the  grace  of  God  using  your  industry, 
as  God  shall  enable  you,  in  a  very  shorter  time 
and  with  less  prayer  attain  to  what  he  hath  not 
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yet  attained  unto,  being  passive  contemplation, 
or  at  least  to  a  good  degree  in  perfection  of  life. 
The  second  impediment  in  our  scholar's  case 
was  that  he  had  little  or  no  other  means  or  helps 
for  his  progress,  save  only  prayer  and  abstraction 
of  life;  whereas  others — or  at  least  many  of 
them — who  sooner  attain  to  contemplation  or  to 
perfection,  did  undergo  divers  mortifications, 
whereof  some  perhaps  were  of  that  kind  which  I 
usually  term  to  be  voluntary,  others  of  them 
were  such  as  I  term  to  be  of  necessity;  the  which 
mortifications  did  much  help  and  set  them  for 
ward  in  their  way.  But  our  scholar  indeed  laid 
on  himself  no  voluntary  mortifications,  and  those 
that  fell  on  him  out  of  necessity  were  not  very 
frequent  nor  usually  of  great  moment.  Yet 
sometimes  there  fell  some  on  him,  and  some  of 
them,  albeit  to  some  other  stronger  spirits  they 
would  not  seem  to  be  great  or  grievous,  yet  to 
our  tender  and  lazy  scholar  they  sometimes 
seemed  grievous  enough,  and  to  be  as  much  as 
his  weak  stomach  could  well  digest.  Small  ones 
as  they  were,  yet  doth  he  hope  they  did  him  some 
good  answerable  to  the  painfulness  of  them  and 
his  patience  in  them. 

^  This  our  scholar's  proceeding  in  contenting 
himself  with  mortifications  of  necessity,  without 
devising  or  taking  on  him  of  voluntary,  you  will 
not  wonder  at  considering  whose  scholar  he  was; 
you  know  his  master's  doctrine  and  advices  to 
be  answerable  to  the  said  practice  of  his  scholar. 
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A  slow  but  a  sure  way.  Though  one  be  longer 
in  the  way,  yet  if  there  be  less  peril  and  more 
assurance  in  it,  the  way  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
I  say  no  more  now  in  this  point;  I  have  else 
where  spoken  enough  of  it.  And  there  is  none 
but  there  falls  on  him  some  way  or  other — 
without  his  seeking  after  them — some  of  those 
mortifications  which  I  term  to  be  of  necessity, 
either  little  or  great  ones;  and  if  no  such  should 
happen — as  impossible  it  is  in  this  life  that  there 
will — yet  will  prayer  itself  alone  together  with 
abstraction  of  life  bring  him  to  perfection,  if  he 
live  out  to  the  time.  And  if  he  die  in  the  mean 
time  yet  dieth  he  well,  in  regard  he  was  in  the 
way  to  perfection.  Whereas  in  mere  voluntary 
mortifications  there  is  much  peril  and  indiscretion 
that  may  mar  and  destroy  all. 

But  now  you  will  perhaps  ask  me  why  our 
scholar  did  not  take  on  him  some  discreet  and 
tolerable  mortifications  which  would  have  set 
him  much  more  forward  in  his  way,  as  we  read 
that  many  of  them  have  done  who  arrived  to 
passive  contemplation  or  to  perfection.  To  that 
I  answer  that,  besides  the  fault  of  some  sluggish 
ness  in  himself,  he  wanted  grace  for  it.  And 
why  wanted  he  grace  for  it  ?  Marry,  because  he 
wanted  a  call  for  it.  For  where  God  calleth  He 
ever  affordeth  answerable  grace.  Though  indeed 
in  our  present  business  I  make  no  difference  in 
substance  between  grace  and  call,  but  make  them 
either  to  be  the  selfsame  thing,  or  at  least  to 
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accompany  one  another — I  mean  as  to  God's  part 
and  office  in  the  business.  For  God  often  calleth 
and  would  yield  grace,  but  the  party  oftentimes 
is  faulty  in  not  answering  and  satisfying  the  call 
and  offered  grace;  as,  for  example,  we  read  of 
Picus  Mirandula  that  he  was  grievously  punished 
after  his  death  in  purgatory,  for  not  having  in 
his  life  answered  and  satisfied  the  calling  and 
grace  of  God,  that  invited  and  would  have 
moved  him  to  have  entered  into  religion. 

And  as  for  corporal  mortifications  our  scholar's 
estate  of  body  was  such  that  it  needed  them  not, 
nor  would  have  endured  them  in  any  great 
measure,  so  weak  and  infirm  was  his  body;  for 
it  was  as  much  as  it  could  do  to  serve  the  spirit. 
There  was  little  or  no  superfluity  of  strength  or 
vivacity  in  it  that  required  or  could  have  endured 
much  austerity  or  abatement. 

And  such  is  the  case  of  you  for  whom  I  write 
the  present  treatise,  which  is  that  it  is  as  much  as 
you  can  do,  yea  and  more  than  ye  can  do  without 
dispensations,  to  perform  such  mortifications  as 
the  rule  and  order  of  the  house  do  lay  on  you. 
And  therefore  are  ye  not  to  seek  after  devised  or 
voluntary  mortifications,  but  rather  upon  just 
occasions  to  seek  for  fitting  dispensations.  And 
the  parity,  or  likeness,  of  "your  case  herein  with 
our  said  scholar's  hath  made  me  so  large  as  I 
have  been  in  treaty  hereof.  But  yet  in  matter  of 
mortification  you  have  some  advantage  more 
than  our  scholar  had.  For  your  regular  observ- 
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ances,  which  are  mortifications  of  necessity  so  far 
as  you  take  and  need  no  dispensations  in  them, 
will  set  you  more  forward  in  your  way  than 
could  our  scholar  be,  who  lived  more  at  his 
liberty.  Also  you  may  hope  to  have  a  good  cross 
superior,  if  you  pray  hard  for  having  such  a  one, 
or  that  God  will  see  it  necessary  to  send  you  such 
a  one  who  shall  break  and  contradict  your  wills. 
But  such  commodity  our  scholar  had  not,  who 
only  had  his  master  that  was  as  favourable  to  his 
scholar  as  he  was  to  himself  and  that  was  favour 
able  enough;  for  he  was  a  pretty  good  self-lover. 
And  whereas  our  scholar  seemeth  to  have  some 
advantage  over  you  in  that  he  had  more  time  for 
set  prayer  than  the  order  of  the  house  alloweth 
to  you,  to  that  I  also  answer  that  his  advantage 
therein  over  you  seemeth  to  be  little  or  nothing 
at  all.  For  if  you  observe  what  I  have  said  about 
him  you  shall  find  that,  albeit  he  had  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  at  his  own  disposal, 
yet  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  exercise  of 
meditation  or  acts  he  did  spend  only  one  hour  in 
the  morning  and  at  the  most  but  only  one  other 
hour  in  the  evening.  And  he  saw  that  so  much 
time  was  enough  for  the  exercise  and  that  he  was 
to  take  no  more  for  it.  And  his  lengthening  the 
time  of  his  prayer  came  not  till  he  was  called  to 
the  exercise  of  aspirations.  And  even  the  times 
allowed  you  by  the  order  of  the  house  will  suffice 
you,  so  long  as  you  are  in  the  exercise  of  medi 
tation  or  of  acts.  And  God  will — if  He  mean  to 
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call  you  to  passive  contemplation,  which  whether 
He  will  or  no  you  must  stand  indifferent  and 
resigned — immediately  out  of  the  exercise  of 
acts  or  meditation,  or  else  after  a  short  abode  in 
aspirations  (which  is  the  more  likely)  call  you  to 
such  contemplation.  Or  else,  if  He  first  call  you 
to  a  settled  exercise  in  aspirations  as  He  did  our 
foresaid  scholar,  He  will  in  time — you  being  care 
ful  of  yourself  and  doing  what  well  you  can — 
enable  you  to  continue  your  exercise  of  aspira 
tions  in  the  midst  of  your  corporal  works,  which 
commonly  are  not  in  their  own  nature  much 
distractive,  and  will  turn  the  Office  which  you 
say  or  sing  in  the  choir,  or  which  you  say 
privately,  to  become  wholly  or  for  a  good  part  of 
it  mental  and  aspirative  as  well  as  vocal;  albeit 
that  in  the  meantime  and  till  you  come  to  such 
case  your  vocal  sayings  and  singings  be  ordin 
arily  little  or  nothing  mental  to  you,  but  be  to 
you  who  follow  set  recollections  more  distractive 
than  are  perhaps  the  recitals  of  those  that  do  not 
pursue  recollections. 

And  therefore  be  not  you,  who  follow  recol 
lections,  discouraged,  either  because  your  sayings 
and  singings  in  choir  or  privately  of  your  Office 
be  with  so  much  distraction  or  with  so  little  gust, 
or  seeming  devotion,  as  ordinarily  they  be,  or  for 
that  you  have  not  time  enough  (as  it  seemeth  to 
you)  for  your  exercise  of  aspirations,  you  being 
called  thereunto.  For  you  standing  to  the  time 
you  have  or  lawfully  may  have  and  using  the 
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same  well,  you  will  in  time  come  to  have  time 
enough,  as  I  have  told  you;  for  that  your  corporal 
labours  and  vocal  Offices  will  prove  rather  to  be 
helps  than  impediments,  as  without  all  doubt  it 
did  to  the  predecessors  of  our  Order,  who  by 
this  course  came  to  spend  almost  all  the  time 
that  they  were  awake  in  perfect  contemplation, 
whether  they  were  in  corporal  labours  or  in 
recitals  of  vocal  prayers  or  singing  or  what  else 
they  were  doing.  Kyrie  eleison^  or  other  pious 
acclamations  or  sentences,  like  to  angels  they 
usually  sung  with  voice,  heart,  attention  and 
elevation  of  soul,  as  with  the  grace  of  God  you 
also  in  time  will.  Howsoever  both  they  and  you 
must  be  contented  oftentimes  according  to  the 
will  of  God  to  abide  in  desolation,  distraction 
and  dullness  of  spirit. 

Some  there  be  or  may  be — and  it  seemeth  that 
it  was  our  scholar's  case  and  the  case  of  you  or 
most  of  you  also — whose  call  is  only  or  chiefly 
by  the  mean  of  prayer,  abstraction  of  life  and 
mortifications  of  necessity,  without  seeking  after 
any  voluntary  ones.  And  such  are  to  do  accord 
ingly  and  are  not — or  at  least  need  not — go 
further,  I  mean  as  for  seeking  or  taking  on  them 
voluntary  mortifications.  And  therefore  had  I  a 
spiritual  disciple  that  had  a  body  as  strong  as 
Samson's  and  whom  I  saw  willing  and  fit  to 
pursue  recollection  and  competent  abstraction  of 
life,  I  should  never  be  the  first  mover  or  proposer 
unto  him  of  voluntary  mortifications,  unless  it 
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were  in,  and  for  remedy  against,  some  tempta 
tions  wherewith  he  were  troubled.  And  such 
mortifications  were  not  to  be  termed  voluntary 
but  necessary.  But  if  he  of  himself  would  pro 
pose  voluntary  mortifications  unto  me,  asking 
my  advice  whether  it  were  fitting  or  no  that  he 
should  undertake  the  practice  of  them,  then 
would  I  consider  what  call  and  grace  he  had  for 
it  and  what  corporal  ability — if  they  were  cor 
poral  mortifications — and  accordingly  should 
advise  him.  And  in  a  doubtful  case  I  would 
take  the  sure  side,  which  were  that,  if  I  saw  no 
necessity  or  obligation  for  them  and  yet  saw 
some  peril  that  might  come  by  them,  I  should 
not  advise  but  dissuade  him  the  undertaking  of 
them. 

And  here  by  the  way  I  am  to  put  you  in  mind 
that  there  be  two  sorts  of  voluntary  mortifica 
tions  :  the  one  sort  is  of  those  that  have  in  them 
peril  of  corporal  health  and  complexion,  as  that 
they  would  thereof  abate  more  than  the  good  of 
the  spirit  would  require  or  permit.  Of  this  sort 
are  much  fasting,  abstinence,  discipline,  wearing 
the  hair  and  some  other  such  like  corporal  aus 
terities.  For  the  imposing  or  undertaking  of 
these,  great  consideration  is  to  be  taken  both  of 
the  corporal  ability  for  them  and  also  of  the 
divine  call  and  grace  towards  them,  and  in  a 
doubtful  case  to  forbear  them,  as  before  I  have 
signified  to  you.  The  second  sort  of  voluntary 
mortifications  is  of  those  that  are  certain  singular 
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devices  of  our  own  or  of  some  other  men's  by 
which  we  do  but  mortify  our  superior  will,  or 
the  will  of  our  sensuality,  without  any  manner 
of  peril  to  bodily  health  or  strength  or  abatement 
of  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  mortifications  men 
tioned  in  the  book  called  Alphonsus^  and  in  the 
book  called  The  Spiritual  Conflict^  where  one  is 
taught  to  imagine  in  his  mind  certain  difficulties 
and  in  his  mind  to  overcome  himself  about  them. 
Of  this  sort  also  were  the  mortifications  of  him 
that  having  divers  good  dishes  of  meat  before 
him  would  ever  abstain  from  that  which  his 
nature  of  them  did  most  desire.  In  these  cases 
there  were  no  peril  to  health,  yet  was  there 
matter  of  mortification.  Divers  other  cases  and 
devices  there  be  of  this  second  sort,  for  the 
practice  whereof  I  would  never  advise  my  dis 
ciple,  for  reasons  which  I  have  yielded  for  it  in 
my  treatise  of  discretion,  unless  it  were  for  a 
very  extraordinary  soul  whom  I  saw  to  have  an 
extraordinary  good  spirit  and  to  have  a  strong 
call  towards  it,  and  to  have  answerable  grace  for 
continuation  in  the  practice  of  it.  But  such 
spirits  we  rarely  or  never  meet  with,  and  there 
fore  it  may  suffice  for  us  and  for  our  weaker 
disciples  (of  whom  our  fore-mentioned  scholar 
was  one)  to  undertake  and  undergo  mortifications 
of  necessity,  as  before  I  have  signified  unto  you. 
And  I  wish  you  to  understand  this  distinction 
of  voluntary  mortifications  that  I  have  even  now 
expressed,  for  I  have  not  hitherto  expressed  it  in 
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any  treatise  of  mine :  I  mean  for  distinguishing 
those  that  may  endanger  bodily  health  from  those 
that  will  not.  And  indeed  for  those  extraordinary 
souls  to  whom  God  should  give  the  extraordinary 
grace  and  calling  for  the  practice  of  the  said 
second  sort  of  voluntary  mortifications  and  for 
their  continuance  therein,  they  will  not  want 
matters  or  occasions  for  it,  but  daily  or  almost 
hourly  they  will  occur  unto  them.  Of  the  said 
second  sort  of  mortifications  was  that  extra 
ordinary  and  singular  practice  of  S.  Teresa,  for 
which  she  had  answerable  grace  and  confirmed  it 
with  a  vow,  that  in  all  occurrences  she  would  ever 
choose  and  practise  that  which  were  the  more 
perfect.  But  her  example  therein  may  better  be 
admired  than  imitated.  Non  omnes  capiunt 
verbum  hoc:  all  do  not  take  this  word,  said  our 
Saviour. 


The  Ninth  Chapter 


The  conclusion  of  this  narrative  of  the  Scholar's 
spiritual  course.  Of  the  purpose  which  may 
be  discovered  therein. 

YE  may  observe  much  difference  between 
the  two  spiritual  courses  of  our  scholar 
and  you  would  perhaps  know  the  reason 
of  such  difference.  To  that  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
certainty  thereof,  but  the  reason  of  such  differ 
ence  is  like  to  have  been  through  the  causes 
following,  or  for  some  of  them :  that  is  to  say, 
the  differences  of  his  bodily  state  and  age,  there 
being  thirteen  years  and  four  months'  difference 
in  age  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  spiritual 
course  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  in  which 
space  there  groweth  a  great  alteration  in  the 
bodily  complexion  and  consequently  the  exercises 
— that  commonly  are  in  a  sort  according  to  the 
bodily  state  and  complexion — are  different;  the 
ill  habits  gotten  in  the  distance  of  space  between 
the  forsaking  of  the  first  course  and  the  begin 
ning  of  the  second;  the  greater  or  less  plenty 
of  the  divine  grace  or  concurrence  in  the  course, 
God  imparting  the  same  as  much  or  as  little  as 
He  pleases,  as  grace  for  prayer  and  grace  for 
mortification;  the  greatness  in  number  or 
quantity  of  mortifications,  temptations  or  crosses, 
that  God  pleased  to  send  or  permitted  to  fall, 
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more  or  less,  being  mortifications  of  that  rank 
that  I  term  to  be  of  necessity,  towards  which 
God  always  grants  to  the  person,  being  in  a 
spiritual  course,  competent  grace  for  the  profit 
able  undergoing  of  them;  the  man's  own  indus 
tries  or  slackness,  for  he  having  a  free  will  might 
more  or  less  carefully  correspond  to  the  grace 
and  calls  of  God. 

These,  or  some  of  these,  or  some  others,  that 
I  do  not  nor  can  come  to  know,  causes  might  be 
of  the  foresaid  difference.  I  say  there  might  be 
— and  there  may  be  in  all  men's  spiritual  courses 
— certain  secret  causes  of  impediments  or  pro 
gress  which  only  God  or  angels,  and  not  the  man 
himself  nor  any  other  man,  can  discern  or  find 
out.  And  in  matter  and  manner  of  prayer^ and 
for  more  or  less  efficacy  in  it,  God  oftentimes 
useth  the  freedom  of  His  divine  will,  bestowing 
on  whom  He  please  and  in  such  measure  as 
pleases  Him;  and  out  of  such  freedom  of  His 
will  calleth  some  to  one  kind  of  prayer  and  some 
to  another,  some  to  a  higher  and  some  to  a  lower 
prayer.  And  out  of  all  or  some  of  the  foresaid 
causes,  or  out  of  some  other  causes  unknown,  do 
proceed  little  or  great  progress  or  no  progress  at 
all  in  a  spiritual  state  of  life. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  say  is  that  a  soul 
that  tends  to  contemplation  must  be  resolved  to 
undergo  all  mortifications  in  the  best  manner  she 
can,  be  they  great  or  little  ones  which  God  shall 
lay  on  her  or~provide  for  her.  And  let  her  ever 
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expect  such  when  she  is  free  from  them.  For 
mortifications — I  mean  all  crosses  and  difficulties 
to  nature — duly  undergone  do  wonderfully  help 
prayer  and  set  one  forward  in  his  way  to  con 
templation.  And  therefore  I  have  told  and 
showed  unto  you  how  that  the  reason  of  the 
difference  in  our  scholar's  two  spiritual  courses 
was  mortifications;  whereof  having  some  good 
and  strong  ones  in  his  first  course  with  far  less 
prayer  in  a  far  shorter  time  he  arrived  to  con 
templation  than  with  far  longer  prayers  and 
many  more  years  spent  in  them  he  in  his  second 
course  can  arrive  or  is  like  to  arrive  unto. 

And  now,  for  an  end  of  this  matter,  I  will 
express  what  it  seemeth  to  me  was  the  meaning 
of  our  scholar's  course,  of  his  first  contemplation 
had  and  fall  therefrom  and  of  his  succeeding 
exercise. 

Surely,  though  it  be  not  for  us  to  enter  into 
the  secret  judgements  of  God  nor  into  the 
reasons  thereof,  yet  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful 
for  us  to  make  some  conjecture  in  the  matter 
and  proceeding  of  our  scholar  before  handled  by 
me,  we  may  gather  or  conjecture,  yea  well  hope, 
or  even  assure  ourselves,  that  God  permitted  the 
foresaid  progress  and  fall  of  our  scholar  both  for 
his  good  and  yours  also.  He  enabled  him  to 
attain  as  he  did  to  contemplation  to  the  end 
that  afterwards  being  fallen  he  might  the  more 
seriously  endeavour  to  recover  what  he  had  lost, 
and  labour  to  reach  to  the  decree  that  he  had 
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fallen  from,  and  seek  to  mount  and  proceed 
further  as  the  grace  of  God  should  enable  him, 
and  might  be  confident  in  his  exhortations  and 
advices  to  you  that  such  contemplations  are  very 
possible  or  with  time  easily  to  be  attained  unto 
and  most  noble  and  worthy  to  be  sought  after. 
The  divine  Providence  or  permission  did  permit 
him  to  fall,  not  for  his  perdition  or  irrecoverable 
loss  (as  he  well  hopeth),  but  for  his  instruction 
and  that  he  might  in  time  rise  up  with  the 
greater  fervour  and  earnestness  (albeit,  alack !  he 
hath  not  so  done,  but  with  much  coldness  and 
laziness)  and  that  he  might  by  experience  learn 
and  know  the  occasions  and  causes  of  ruin  in  a 
spiritual  life  and  might  behave  himself  accord 
ingly  after  a  new  conversion,  and  might  also 
impart  such  experience  and  knowledge  of  his  to 
you  well-willed  and  less  experienced  souls,  so 
that  ye  might  thereupon  take  the  more  heart  to 
undertake  and  prosecute  the  way  to  contempla 
tion,  and  might  be  the  better  able  to  avoid  the 
perils  that  do  or  may  occur  in  the  way  towards  it, 
or  in  the  further  ways  that  follow  after  such 
contemplation. 

For,  oh!  what  an  advantage  it  is  both  for 
himself  and  for  others,  whom  he  would  persuade 
and  lead,  to  have  been  himself  really  and  actually 
heretofore  in  the  grateful  and  pleasant  place 
whither  now  he  would  himself  endeavour  to  go 
and  would  persuade  others  to  undertake  the 
going  thither.  And  this  especially  in  our  case, 
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being  about  tending  to  contemplation,  the  which 
being  a  spiritual  thing  they  that  have  not  ex 
perienced  it,  and  so  do  not  well  conceive  or  believe 
anything  but  material  and  corporal,  will  scarce 
believe  or  cannot  understand  that  there  is  or  can 
be  any  such  thing.  If  that  God  would  permit 
one  that  hath  been  in  heaven  and  enjoyed  for  a 
time  the  unspeakable  delights  of  it,  or  that  hath 
been  in  hell  or  purgatory  and  tasted  the  most 
bitter  pains  or  torments  thereof,  to  descend  or 
come  again  into  this  life  of  purpose,  for  to 
declare  to  living  men  what  they  had  seen  or 
tasted  in  those  places,  oh,  how  forcible  and 
available  would  his  words  and  exhortations  or 
allegations  be  with  mortal  men  above  the  sermons 
and  exhortations  of  other  living  cold-speaking 
preachers !  How  available,  I  say,  to  make  them 
believe  there  were  a  heaven  and  hell,  and  make 
them  seek  after  the  joys  of  the  one  and  eschew 
the  pains  and  torments  of  the  other!  And  like 
well  may  be  the  difference  in  efficacy  of  words 
and  exhortations  of  those  that  actually  have  been 
in  contemplation  and  of  others  that  have  it  only 
by  hearsay,  by  reading,  or  by  conjecture. 

For  what,  I  pray  you,  should  be  the  reason 
that  of  so  many  souls,  and  namely  of  the  sex  of 
women,  that  have  very  good  wills  and  great  apt 
ness  in  nature  and  great  commodity  as  being 
retired,  and  obligation  as  being  professed  of 
contemplative  orders,  that  have  (I  say)  in  them 
all  these  good  dispositions  for  tending  to  con- 
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templation  and  yet  do  not  actually  tend  to  it? 
Of  the  term  of  mortification  they  are  come  to 
hear  and  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  many  of  them; 
but  very  few  (if  any  at  all)  of  them  do  rightly 
understand  what  it  is  and  where  and  how  to  be 
practised  with  discretion  and  with  profit.  Of 
meditation  also  (that  is,  discursive  prayer,  which 
is  but  the  very  A  B  C  for  contemplation)  and 
of  taking  the  spiritual  exercises,  that  are  but 
meditation,  they  daily  hear  of  and  see  the 
practice.  But  of  true  contemplation,  which 
should  be  their  life  and  their  end,  they  scarce 
hear  of  the  term;  and  if  they  hear  of  it  yet  do 
not  they  rightly  understand  it  and  therefore 
make  it  to  be  neither  their  life  nor  their  end. 
The  contemplation  proper  to  their  estate  is  the 
active  mystic  contemplation  which  is  a  disposi 
tion  to  the  passive  mystic.  The  active  mystic  is 
that  same  work  that  is  so  much  and  so  often 
treated  of  in  our  treatise  of  the  Cloud ',  and  being 
our  work  and  well  prosecuted  leadeth  and  dis- 
poseth  to  the  passive,  that  is  the  work  of  God. 
Of  these  contemplations  that  were  so  proper  for 
them  and  without  which  their  souls  can  never 
be  beatified,  nor  yet  satisfied,  they  know  as  it 
were  nothing  at  all. 

And  what  should,  trow  you,  be  the  reason 
thereof?  The  want  and  fault  (by  what  you  have 
heard  before  of  their  having  such  good  wills  and 
aptness)  cannot  be  (at  least  not  wholly)  in  them 
selves,  since  on  their  side  the  defect  for  the  most 
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part  is  but  ignorance.  Marry,  I  shall  tell  you 
where  the  chief  want  is.  It  is  in  that  they  are 
not  enlightened  in  it  and  holpen  in  it  by  those 
that  were  or  should  be  fit  to  be  their  masters  and 
guides.  And  yet  perhaps  the  fault  is  not  so 
wholly  theirs,  for  that,  it  may  be,  some  of  them 
(yea,  perhaps  a  great  many  of  them)  do  know  as 
little  therein  as  do  their  scholars.  I  will  not 
speak  of  any  fault  (for  that  neither  belongeth 
nor  beseemeth  me  to  do)  but  I  will  speak  only  of 
the  want.  The  want  is  that  those  that  should  be 
their  masters  and  directors  are  not  (I  mean  only 
for  such  as  be  not)  themselves  in  the  exercise  of 
contemplation,  are  not  conversant  in  the  active 
practice  of  it,  nor  perhaps  ever  have  been,  and 
therefore  being  a  mere  spiritual  exercise  cannot 
conceive  well  what  it  is.  Being  neither  in  the 
way,  nor  having  ever  been  in  it  and  trodden  it, 
how  can  they  show  it  unto  others  for  their  direc 
tion?  How  can  they  be  confident  in  exhorting 
to  that  whereof  they  have  so  little  knowledge, 
what  it  is  indeed  or  of  what  worth  and  excellence  ? 
How  can  the  disciple  be  encouraged  to  seek  after 
that  which  he  seeth  that  his  master  doth  not  seek 
after,  by  pursuit  of  prayer,  abstraction  of  life 
and  other  mortifications?  And  by  this  you  see 
where  the  want  is. 

Another  want  is  that  there  wanteth  spirit  in 
the  exhorter  and  therefore  prevaileth  not  in  the 
soul  of  the  scholar  with  all  his  speaking.  He 
that  is  in  the  love  and  full  actual  practice  of  a 
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thing  speaketh  with  truth  and  feeling,  and  his 
words  pierce  and  take  effect.  So  do  not  the  cold 
diffident  words  of  them  that  speak  that  which 
they  love  not,  nor  do  practise,  nor  do  under 
stand  well  what  it  is. 

^  Another  want  is  the  want  of  illumination  from 
God,  the  which  in  a  spiritual  employment  as  is 
exhorting  and  directing  souls  to  contemplation  is 
most  necessary,  the  which  illumination  God  im- 
parteth  more  usually,  yea  and  more  reasonably, 
to  those  that  are  better  disposed  for  it,  as  be 
they  who  actually  converse  with  God  by  prose 
cuting  the  foresaid  exercises  of  contemplation. 

These  things  (I  desire  to  be  understood  aright) 
I  have  not  spoken  for  the  dispraise  of  any,  nor 
yet  for  the  praise  either  of  master  or  scholar 
above  mentioned,  but  in  proof  and  for  to  show 
how  it  may  well  be  conceived  and  hoped  that  the 
divine  Providence  and  goodness  did  lead  and 
heave  up  our  scholar  to  the  foresaid  high  and 
noble  contemplation  and  afterwards  permitted 
him  to  fall  down  again  into  his  naturals,  as  he 
did,  to  the  end  that  he  might  rise  up  again  with 
fervour— though,  alack !  he  hath  not  done  so  but 
with  much  coldness  and  laziness — and  being  in 
structed  by  his  former  proceedings  and  experience 
might  labour  to  recover  the  degree  in  height  of 
spirit  from  which  he  saw  he  was  fallen,  and 
might  correct  such  errors  and  avoid  the  perils 
that  were  in  his  former  proceedings,  and  might 
be  the  more  confident  that  there  are  such  high 
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contemplations,  and  that  it  is  possible  with  the 
grace  and  help  of  God  to  attain  thereunto,  and 
that  he  should  never  desist  or  give  over,  but 
should  labour  according  to  the  measure  of  grace 
that  God  would  give  him,  till  he  had  attained  to 
such  height  and  degree  of  contemplation  as  God 
should  enable  him.  And  to  the  end  also  that  not 
only  himself  should  rise  up  again,  but  that  also 
he  should  by  his  words  and  example  raise  and 
carry  up  with  him  towards  contemplation  some 
other  well-willed  souls  that  sat  in  some  darkness 
and  needed  such  help,  of  which  number  he 
especially  conceiveth  and  hopeth  you,  for  whom 
the  present  discourse  is  penned,  to  be;  and  with 
whom  as  well  the  said  scholar  as  his  master 
have  been  constant  and  familiar  now  for  some 
years  together  since  the  scholar's  last  rising  up, 
which  was  his  second  conversion. 

Alack !  had  neither  you  nor  master  nor  scholar 
heretofore  known  what  contemplation  by  experi 
ence  meant,  how  blindly,  how  coldly,  or  rather 
not  at  all  should  we  now  have  thought  of  it  or 
have  sought  after  it!  But  blessed  be  God  for 
all  His  goodness,  wisdom  and  potency,  and  let 
nothing  remain  in  us,  or  be  ascribed  to  us,  but 
our  ingratitude,  blindness  and  infirmity.  Let 
our  scholar's  proceeding,  such  as  it  is  or  hath 
been  in  way  to  contemplation,  be  some  precedent 
or  encouragement  to  you  to  do  the  like  or  better. 
Let  his  fall  be  an  example  to  bear  up  your  spirits 
and  to  resist  all  temptations,  both  little  and  great, 
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which  by  the  grace  of  God  you  will  easily  be 
able  to  do,  considering  what  great  helps  you 
have  towards  it,  which  our  poor,  solitary, 
ignorant  and  masterless  scholar  had  not.  Let 
his  example  in  the  great  difficulty  which  he  now 
findeth  in  his  present  course  be  an  occasion  for 
you  to  be  careful  in  maintaining  what  ye  have 
gotten  and  in  seeking  daily  to  gain  and  get  more 
on  in  your  way. 

It  is  far  easier  to  maintain  grace  already  given 
and  had,  than  having  left  it  to  recover  it  again. 
None  may  presume  to  leave  off  that  which  is 
good,  much  less  to  do  that  which  is  evil,  upon 
hope  of  recovering  again  the  grace  of  God.  He 
that  should  be  of  that  mind  and  should  so  do 
may  well  come  to  find  himself  deceived  to  his 
utter  ruin.  The  grace  of  God  lies  in  His  hands 
to  give  or  deny,  and  lies  not  in  ours  to  have  at 
our  pleasure.  Albeit  the  mercy  of  God  were  so 
great  towards  our  poor  scholar  that  it  bestowed 
on  him  a  second  call,  yet  was  that  somewhat  an 
extraordinary  call.  For  I  do  not  think  that  you 
shall  frequently  find  such  an  example,  at  least 
not  so  frequent,  as  you  shall  find  examples  to 
the  contrary.  I  mean  that  you  shall  not  find 
store  of  examples  of  souls  so  extraordinarily 
illuminated  as  he  was,  and  who  left  all  the  virtue 
of  such  grace  and  illumination  and  descended  to 
live  and  dwell  in  nature,  and  to  have  been  after 
wards  by  a  new  grace  and  call  of  God  called  and 
raised  up  again  to  begin  a  new  course  of  spirit 
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with  grace  and  ability  to  prosecute  the  same, 
though  none  ought  to  despair  were  he  fallen 
never  so  low  from  never  so  high  an  estate.  But 
on  the  other  side  many  examples  there  be  of 
them  who  have  fallen  from  such  high  estate  that 
never  had  the  grace  to  rise  up  again  and  to  hold 
on  in  a  good  new  way  with  perseverance  to  the 
end. 

This  is  somewhat  terribly  intimated  to  us  by 
S.  Paul,  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
that  were  once  illuminated  and  have  tasted  also 
of  heavenly  gifts  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  are  fallen,  to  be  renewed  again 
to  penance  (Hebrews  vi.  4-6).  The  word  im 
possible  there  spoken  by  the  apostle  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  an  absolute  impossibility — for 
nothing  is  impossible  to  God — but  that  it  is  a 
rare  and  singular  grace  of  God  to  be  again  called 
of  God  after  a  perfect  and  deliberate  fall  from  so 
high  an  estate  of  grace  to  so  low  an  estate  as  is 
the  natural  estate  of  a  man.  And  albeit  that  be 
not  much  your  case,  who  as  yet  are  not  come  to 
such  extraordinary  illuminations,  yet  to  some 
degree  of  illumination  more  than  is  usual  to 
common  Christians,  yea  or  to  many  religious, 
are  you  ascended — at  least  into  an  entry  and 
good  taste  and  beginning  of  a  true  spiritual  and 
internal  life.  And  at  least  it  would  be  much 
ingratitude  in  you  towards  God,  and  of  infinite 
loss  and  much  peril  to  you,  to  desist  in  your 
course  and  yield  to  live  and  rest  again  in  blind 
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and  corrupt  nature  as  our  miserable  poor  scholar 
did,  though  more  out  of  ignorance  and  for  want 
of  instruction  than  out  of  malice  or  wilfulness, 
as  is  to  be  hoped. 

But  you  being  as  you  are  instructed  and  fore 
warned  by  words,  writing-  and  example,  and 
having  in  you  such  good  wills  as  by  the  grace  of 
God  ye  have,  it  is  to  be  well  hoped  you  will  ever 
hold  on  your  course,  without  desisting  or  stay. 
And  yet  though  ye  should  through  frailty  trip, 
yea  or  fall  down  in  the  way,  yet  are  you  to  rise 
up  again  and  so  hold  on  with  fresher  and  livelier 
spirit  than  before  ye  did,  as  by  the  grace  of  God 
ye  may. 

It  may  well  be,  yea  and  most  likely  it  will 
be — and  that  most  justly  and  worthily — that 
God  will  deny  our  scholar  the  grace  of  a  passive 
contemplation,  in  punishment  of  his  neglect  and 
ill-usage  of  his  former  passive  contemplation,  and 
will  have  him  during  his  life  to  walk  in  and 
under  the  common  light  of  faith  and  yet  not  to 
remain  without  some  benefit  of  his  former  con 
templation.  The  same  contemplation  is  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  present  poverty  and  darkness, 
and  is  to  breed  in  him  the  more  humility,  in- 
differency  and  resignation,  and  make  him  the 
more  careful  hereafter  to  take  heed  of  losing  or 
decaying  that  which  he  had  very  dearly  bought 
and  lost  as  lightly  and  foolishly:  bought  with 
old  gold  and  lost  for  an  old  song — I  mean,  for 
nothing. 
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And  now  you  know  and  see  how  that  he  hath 
not.  been  reserved  or  sparing  of  any  knowledge 
that  he  thought  mi^ht  be  profitable  or  of  use 
unto  you.  You  have  also  had  in  him  in  some 
sort  as  it  were  a  bell-wether,  or  a  king-leader 
unto  you  of  the  spiritual  dance,  according  to  his 
poor  and  tepid  manner.  The  which  doings  of 
his,  what  good  may  come  to  you  thereby,  as  he 
wisheth  it  may  be  great,  so  he  would  have  it 
according  to  the  very  truth  and  justice  ascribed 
only  and  wholly  to  God,  and  to  the  master  and 
scholar  nothing  but  their  own  defects  and  in 
sufficiency.  Indeed  the  goodness  of  God  hath  in 
some  sort  exceeded  itself  both  towards  him  and 
towards  you,  if  that  all  these  matters  be  dulv 
considered.  Now  fecit  trJiter  ornrn  nationi:  per 
haps  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  all  nations,  nor 
with  all  religious  persons  and  houses.  His  grace 
cause  in  us  answerable  correspondence  in  thank 
fulness  and  humility  and  perseverance  to  the  end. 
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